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TEACHING IN PARABLES 


In determining what methods are best suited to the 
teaching of religion, educationists, either within the 
Church or outside, are naturally led to a consideration 
of Christ’s method. But while the Protestant, in ‘‘going 
back’’ to the Gospel, disregards what the Church has 
been doing for twenty centuries, the Catholic is guided 


by the example which the Church gives in her organiza- 
tion, teaching, and liturgy. In all the forms of her 
activity the Church keeps in view both the doctrine that 
is to be taught, whether dogmatic or moral, and the 
nature of the minds that are to be instructed. As Dr. 
Ceulemans, in his interesting survey of the catechism in 
history,* has stated : ‘‘the Catholic Church has ever main- 
tained that hers is the living teaching office by divine 
prerogative.’’ Now this vitality characterizes the teach- 
ing of the Church because her life is the continuation 
of Christ’s mission. While, in accordance with the 
Protestant principle, individuals may select from the 
Gospel what it pleases them to believe and to do, the 
Church preserves and transmits in its entirety the doc- 
trine and practice of Christ. It is not, therefore, by 
singling out this or that phase of His teaching that we 
will conform to Him in our methods, but rather by 
adopting the principle which runs through all the phases. 


*This Revirw, March, p. 209. See also the copies for December, 1912, 
and February. 
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Understood in a wide sense, Christ’s method of teach- 
ing includes whatever He said or did to make known the 
truths of religion. His life in its unequalled holiness 
was a constant lesson that anticipated and exemplified 
His spoken precepts. The miracles He wrought were 
clear evidence of the fundamental truth on which His 
authority as a teacher was based, to wit: His divinity, 
‘*Though you will not believe me, believe the works.” 
The calling of the Apostles, the establishment of the 
Church and the institution of the sacraments are so many 
actions through which He imparts a fuller knowledge of 
His own mission and of the New Dispensation. 

But He also taught, in the stricter sense, by His words 
—exhorting, reproving or commanding, appealing to the 
Law and the Prophets, disclaiming the secret thoughts 
of His hearers and foretelling the things that were to 
come. His instruction, undoubtedly, had an intrinsic 
beauty that compelled the admiration of all who heard 
Him. At the same time its efficacy was enhanced by 
His example and His works. Once these had borne wit- 
ness to His claims, the way was prepared for the state 
ment of His doctrine. On the other hand, while His 
miracles conferred immediate benefit on those in whose 
favor they were performed, their ulterior purpose, as 
He more than once declared, was to bring conviction and 
belief in the truth that He spoke. This procedure was 
the more necessary because His message was a new 
revelation, a surprise to many and, to some, a disap- 
pointment. 

A parallel relation is found between the figurative ele- 
ment and the literal in His teaching by word. The 
parables, regarded simply as narratives, have a sim- 
plicity and a charm that cannot fail to attract. The story 
of the prodigal has a pathos of its own that appeals to 
men in every age, while that of the unjust steward is 
but too often repeated in actual dealings. Yet the 
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parable is not an end in itself; it serves rather to in- 
troduce some deeper truth and to open men’s minds to 
lessons of far greater spiritual importance. Drawn as 
it is from the facts of nature or from ordinary human 
experience, it nevertheless serves the same purpose as 
the miracle which is an evidence of supernatural power ; 
both are preliminary to the teaching and the acceptance 
of Christ’s doctrine. 

The parable, then, does not constitute a method un- 
related to the rest of Christ’s practice; it is but a special 
application of a larger principle that appears in different 
forms throughout the gospel accounts, and in fact 
through the whole course of God’s dealing with man- 
kind. In the Old Law, the coming of the Messias is fore- 
told by the prophets, but it is also foreshadowed by 
numerous types, especially by those of sacrifice and 
worship. In the New Law, though the fulness of time 
had come, the Saviour’s public life and preaching is 
heralded by the Baptist. The institution of the Eucharist 
is preceded by the miracle of the loaves and fishes and 
by the discourse which follows it. The sacrament of 
penance is clearly intimated when the palsied man is 
eured. Christ’s own death is foretold by Him some time 
before it actually takes place. And the coming of the 
Holy Ghost is announced to the Apostles many days in 
advance of Pentecost. In some instances the Saviour 
expressly states His purpose in making the prediction; 
in others He informs the Apostles that He has many 
things to tell them but that they are not yet able to hear 
them: He withholds the knowledge because they are not 
prepared. 

The parable likewise is a preparation, not for an event 
that is to follow after a considerable interval, but for 
the literal statement by which it is explained. As Dr. 
Ceulemans has pointed out: ‘Christ did teach in par- 
ables, yet even then He often summarized the teaching 
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in a clear-cut formula.’’ This is quite correct; but the 
significant thing is that the parable goes before. He 
assuredly could have dispensed altogether with such 
similitudes and could have proclaimed His doctrine in 
formulas more precise than the most technical language 
ever used by theologians. Or again, since He chose to 
use parables, He might have first expressed His thought 
in strictly literal terms and let the parable follow as an 
illustration. But as a rule, He begins with the parable 
and when this has cleared the way, He, in some cases, 
adds the interpretation. The important point, so far as 
method is concerned, is not that He taught many things 
in literal form but rather that He so often led up to the 
literal by speaking in similitudes. This is especially 
noteworthy in those parables by which He answers the 
questions that sprang up in the minds of His hearers 
but were not expressed in words, e. g., His reply to 
Simon the Pharisee who spoke within himself regarding 
the sinful woman (Luke VII) ; and again when to a direct 
question such as ‘‘ Who is my neighbor?’’ (Luke X, 20) 
He answers with a parable instead of meeting the law- 
yer’s literal inquiry with an equally literal reply. 

One might, of course, call attention to the fact that 
Christ does not always explain His parables, or to the 
other fact that He sometimes reserves the explanation 
for His disciples. But it is not needful, for the present 
purpose, to emphasize these features of His practice. 
Psychological method does not require that the teaching 
of religion should be exclusively or even for the greater 
part a teaching by parables or any other sort of figura- 
tive language. There is no question of avoiding literal 
statements and much less of paring down formulas how- 
ever abstract or technical. The point at issue is simply 
this: Shall we present the literal statement without any 
preparation on the part of the hearer, or, shall we first 
prepare him and then present our statement? Sooner 
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or later it must be presented; the question is whether the 
presentation will have better results if the mind is ready 
for it than if the mind is not ready. From the view- 
point not only of psychology, but of common sense, as 
well, the answer is obvious. 

It may, however, be useful to examine somewhat more 
in detail the function of the parable as a means of prepa- 
ration. It is certainly not the only means, but it holds 
so large a place in Christ’s teaching that its value ought 
to be understood if we are to learn from the Master. 
What_we are considering of course is the educational or 
pedagogical value; with exegesis we are not now con- 
cerned. 

A comparison of the various parables in the Gospel 
shows that the Saviour suited His words to the capacity 
and circumstances of His audience. ‘‘And with many 
such parables he spake to them the word, according as 
they were able to hear it.’’ (Mark IV, 33.) Had He 
spoken to them of things far removed from their ex- 
perience, He would not have produced the desired effect. 
But drawing His parables from objects and customs that 
were familiar to them, He brought His teaching within 
their mental reach. They understood without effort 
when He told them of the sower going forth to sow the 
seed, of the cockle and the wheat, of the talents, of the 
cunning but unscrupulous steward, of the pharisee and 
the publican. If these persons and objects were not 
actually present, the mention of them sufficed to call up 
the thought or the image, and therefore to revive ideas 
which had already been acquired. He does not by one 
jot or tittle diminish the truth which is to be communi- 
cated, but He adapts the communication to the minds for 
which it was intended. 

As an immediate result of this adaptation, interest is 
aroused; it grows keener as the narrative proceeds; it 
suggests the idea that there is a further meaning beneath 
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the guise of the story; and it finally, where this meaning 
is not at once apparent, prompts the request for an ex- 
planation—‘‘Expound to us this parable.’’ The entire 
activity of the hearers’ minds has been turned in the 
right direction. Their attitude is one of expectancy ; the 
images called up form an appropriate setting for the 
knowledge that is to follow; and the desire to know has 
been stimulated. Each word of the interpretation con- 
veys an idea that is readily understood and assimilated, 
and the meaning of each idea is deepened by the per- 
ception of the relation between it and the thing or action 
which stood for it in the parable—between the stony 
ground and the hearer of the word who is scandalized 
by tribulation and persecution, between the thorns and 
worldly cares, between the cockle and the children of the 
wicked one. 

A further effect to be noted is the suggestiveness of 
the parable. While Christ brings out in His narrative 
the more salient features, He by no means presents an 
exhaustive account. He leaves much to be pondered by 
His disciples, details to be filled in by them in accordance 
with the meaning He has supplied. As later reflection 
seizes on these particular items, the significance of the 
lesson and of its’ application to various phases of the 
moral and spiritual life is more clearly perceived, new 
insights are gained and new adaptations of the truth to 
the changing needs of humanity are secured. To realize 
how much was thus left for meditation, one has only to 
read the commentaries of the Fathers and other learned 
writers who in each successive age have found the par- 
ables an inexhaustible mine. 

The parable would have served a good purpose if, 
after preparing the way for Christ’s literal teaching, it 
had completely disappeared from the minds of the dis- 
ciples. They would at least have been enabled to grasp 
His meaning and to retain it in the plainer unfigurative 
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form. In point of fact, however, the parable has another 
and an equally important function. Its hearers will see 
again the objects to which it first called their attention— 
the husbandman in the field, the lily and the fig-tree, the 
publican and the pharisee going up to the temple. They 
will not indeed hear the Master’s voice, but they will 
think anew the thoughts which His parable brought to 
their minds. By association, the things that were once 
so common as scarcely to deserve notice are now become, 
as it were, transfigured, and they serve as the vehicles 
of spiritual truth. They renew the impression which that 
truth produced when the Master uttered it, and with each 
renewal ‘there comes a firmer hold of His teaching. 
Imagination, memory, interest and the deeper feelings 
that bound them to Him are all united in the service of 
intelligence and faith. 

One other point remains to be noted. The parables 
are taken, not from things and events that were peculiar 
to the time and country in which Christ lived or to the 
people whom He immediately addressed, but from objects 
that fall within the experience or enter into the relations 
of men in all ages. Their value, consequently, as a means 
of teaching religion, is no less to-day than it was in the 
beginning. And since, on the other hand, the doctrine 
revealed by Christ has come down to us unchanged, the 
efficacy of the parable as introductory to the literal ex- 
position is the same as when He employed it. His audi- 
ence, it is true, was composed of adults who, though not 
trained by books and schools, had acquired much prac- 
tical knowledge in their several callings, whereas the 
pupils to whom we impart religious truth are usually 
immature. But this only emphasizes the need of psycho- 
logical method. If the child is to be taught, the teaching 
must surely be adapted to his requirements. It must 
begin with familiar things just as the parable does, and 
lead him on to the stage at which the literal statement 
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and the abstract formula will have a meaning for him 
because his mind has been duly prepared. ‘‘Childlike 
language’’ nyust be used, not in the form of prattle or 
incorrect speech, but in the form of words that are 
simple enough to be understood and yet are quite ac- 
curate. Like the parable, the language should be such 
as to call up images already gleaned from experience 
and to be revived in later experience, so that, as the mind 
develops, the full meaning of the truth will unfold with 
a continual and increasing freshness and vigor. 

St. Paul in his first Epistle to the Corinthians (III, 2) 
tells them: ‘‘I gave you milk to drink, not meat, for you 
were not able as yet.’’ The same is true of the child; 
it needs first to be nourished with food that is suitable 
to its actual condition, not as though it were to live 
always on milk, but because milk builds it up to the point 
where it is able to assimilate stronger food. St. Paul’s 
allusion to the life and growth of the organism is very 
brief; but it contains a whole parable. It shows that in 
his judgment the acquisition of knowledge is analogous 
to the development of living structures and functions. 
One may prefer to speak, with Dr. Ceulemans, of cate- 
chetical formulas as ‘‘lapidary expressions,’’ and prob- 
ably this description is correct. But if it is, neither 
teacher nor pupil is to be envied. 

Permanence is of two kinds. An inscription on bronze 
or marble is permanent because these substances do not 
change, or at all events they do not grow, and on this 
very account they are usually chosen for the purpose. 
Living things, on the contrary, develop both in structure 
and in function. Whatever is to partake of their life 
must be capable of growth; and whatever is to strengthen 
that life must have functional efficacy. If we slit the 
stem of a young tree and insert a pebble, this will be 
permanent, but it will not contribute to the tree’s de- 
velopment; it may prove harmful. The permanence that 
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benefits the living organism is that which secures its 
vigor and keeps it true to its type amid the changes that 
life necessarily implies. Only those elements, therefore, 
are of real value which, being suited to the needs of the 
organism at a given moment, are readily transformed 
into its tissues and are as readily modified in response 
to internal and external demands. 

Similarly with the mind: it is possible to stock it with 
knowledge which objectively is of the highest importance 
but which just now is far beyond the mental capacity. 
The binomial theorem is a most valuable piece of knowl- 
edge and its formula might be committed to memory and 
attained by a very young pupil. But it will hardly be 
of any use either in the way of information or in further- 
ing the mind’s development. It will lie within the mental 
structure, if the word-memory is sufficiently tenacious, 
and some fine day its meaning may be grasped; but in 
the interval it has cumbered the ground which might 
have been occupied by ideas more fully adapted to the 
needs of a growing intelligence. 

The alternative that confronts us is not—Shall we 
make the knowledge of religion a permanent possession 
of the mind or a merely transient impression? but rather 
—Shall we aim at a vital permanence or at one that is 
purely mechanical? That the knowledge must endure, no 
one will deny; the question is, how shall it endure so as 
to exert a salutary influence on thought and conduct in 
childhood, youth and maturer years? As Dr. Ceulemans 
reminds us, the letter killeth while the spirit giveth life. 
But thereupon it is pertinent to ask whether the ‘‘lapi- 
dary expression’’ (and impression) is not more truly in 
the letter than in the spirit. 

That ‘‘a slavish imitation of profane pedagogies’’ 
should be avoided is beyond all doubt—not because secu- 
lar learning ‘‘is intent on developing the mind along 
scientific or utilitarian lines exclusively,’’ but because in 
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so far as any method attempts that sort of development, 
it betrays its unpsychological character, and departs 
from the method which Christ employed. There is, more- 
over, no need of imitation, slavish or otherwise, of such 
pedagogics, seeing that we have in Christ’s teaching the 
model that we are to follow. It is not as though modern 
theorists had discovered the principle on which education 
must be based and that we were laboring to bring our 
teaching of religion into line with the teaching of secular 
subjects. The fact is rather that after much careful 
psychological research educational theory and practice is 
coming to adopt, somewhat tardily, the principles of 
method that are written out plainly enough on every 
page of the Gospel. 

The same methods, assuredly, can be used for totally 
different aims, just as the same knowledge may be ap- 
plied to attain either good or evil purposes. A method 
that has proved effectual in the teaching of science is not 
thereby shown to be unfit for the teaching of religion, nor 
does the difference of content in the two kinds of knowl- 
edge warrant us in emphasizing the difference to the 
point of separation by adding diversity of methods. 
Those, indeed, who insist on keeping religion out of the 
schools point for justification to what they call the differ- 
ence in respect of method between religion and the or- 
dinary school subjects, and they are naturally interested 
in holding the methods as far apart as possible. But the 
Catholic school aims not only at giving religion a place in 
the curriculum, but also at making it permeate all other 
departments of knowledge. How this can be accom- 
plished on the basis of separate methods is not altogether 
clear. It is on the contrary quite plain, from the psycho- 
logical view-point, that if the child must be taught re- 
ligion by one method and everything else by another 
method, his mental development will not help him to rec- 
ognize the harmony that finds in one truth the natural 
and the supernatural manifestations of divine wisdom. 
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It may, however, be urged that the teaching of religion 
‘‘aims at the things of eternity; it aims at tracing out 
man’s conduct here on earth as a means to reach his true 
and final destiny beyond the grave.’’ Precisely; and, one 
may add, this ought to be the aim of all education. But 
does it follow that ‘‘the exclusive use of the psychological 
method, however advantageous when profane branches 
of learning are concerned, is inadequate for the teaching 
of religion, the permanent acquisition of its principal 
tenets, and the lifelong guidance they are intended to 
provide’’? That depends on what is meant by psycho- 
logical method. If this were confined to teaching by sim- 
iles, metaphors and parables, its exclusive use would be 
inadequate and furthermore would be poor psychology. 
But the method which is here advocated requires us to 
pass on from the figurative to the literal; and it is this 
requirement, more than anything else, that makes it a 
correct psychological method. 

For that matter, any and every scheme of teaching 
must rest on some kind of psychology. Whether we ap- 
peal to the child’s imitative tendency, or charge his mem- 
ory with lapidary expressions, or arouse in him feelings 
of love for what is good and of hatred for what is evil— 
in any case we are putting our psychology, such as it is, 
into practice. It could not be otherwise, for the simple 
reason that we are trying to help another mind, and an 
immature mind at that, to lay hold on knowledge. The 
important thing, then, is to make sure that our psychol- 
ogy and consequently our method, is genuine. If it is, its 
use must of necessity be exclusive—not in the sense of 
doing away with exact formulas and definitions, but in 
the sense of barring the presentation of these to a mind 
that is not prepared to receive them. 

The word ‘‘psychological,’’ again, may be criticised as 
laying too much stress on the mental requirements of the 
pupil with insufficient concern for the nature of the truth 
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that is to be imparted and consequently for the ‘‘unity 
and purity of doctrine.’’ In that case, evidently the 
method would be one-sided; but what is more, it would 
not be psychological in any sense that education could 
accept, and much less would it be available for the teach- 
ing of religion. Our aim after all is to provide a definite 
content and not merely to develop mental power; and at- 
tention to the content is the more necessary because we 
are dealing with theological truths. It will therefore be 
interesting and instructive to look at our question from 
the theologian’s point of view. 

St. Thomas in the opening pages of the Summa Theo- 
logica (I, 9) has an article on.the use of metaphors in 
which he says: ‘‘It is fitting that Holy Scripture should 
make known divine and spiritual things under the like- 
ness of things corporeal. For God provides for all in 
accordance with their nature. Now it is natural for man 
to reach intelligible things through those that are per- 
ceived by the senses because all our knowledge originates 
in sensation. Fittingly, therefore, spiritual truths are 
presented to us in Scripture by means of figures taken 
from corporeal things. . ..’’ Citing the words of St. 
Paul (Rom. I, 14), ‘‘To the wise and the unwise, I am a 
debtor.’’ St. Thomas adds the further consideration that 
as the Scripture is for the instruction of all men, it 
properly uses figures, ‘‘in order that even the unlearned, 
who are not capable of apprehending intelligible truths 
as such, may receive its teaching.’’ In reply to the objec- 
tion that the highest of sciences should not employ what 
is peculiar to the lowest, i. e., poetry, he points out that 
poetry uses figures as a means of representation and of 
affording pleasure, whereas sacred doctrine uses them as 
necessary and useful (propter necessitatem et utilita- 
tem). Referring also to the statement of Dionysius that 
the divine rays can illumine us only through ‘‘sacred 
veils,’’ Aquinas notes that ‘‘the ray of divine revelation 
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is not extinguished by the sensible figures in which it is 
enveloped, but remains in its truth, in order that it may 
not allow the minds to which the revelation is made to 
rest in the figures but may lift them up to the knowledge 
of intelligible things, and further that through those to 
whom the revelation is made, others also may be in- 
structed. Hence what is expressed figuratively in one part 
of Scripture is more plainly set forth in other parts.’’ 
And finally, for various reasons which he gives at the 
close of the article, he declares that figures drawn from 
the lowliest objects are better adapted to convey the truth 
of revelation than figures suggested by the highest mate- 
rial things. 

When we remember that the Summa was written for 
students of theology and that it contains the best scientific 
exposition of Catholic doctrine, we will readily see the 
bearing of St. Thomas’ words on the present question. 
If it is both advantageous and necessary that theology 
should be taught and learned by means of figurative 
speech, there is surely abundant reason for using the 
same method in teaching religion to children. It would 
not, at all events, be in accordance with psychology to 
teach the younger pupil by literal formulas only and 
then, when he is more advanced, to offer him theological 
truth through the medium of figures. He might find a 
pleasant relief in passing from his earlier texts to the 
Summa; but no such relief is called for where a really 
psychological method is applied at the outset and at every 
successive stage of development. 


Epwakp A. Pace. 





THOROUGHNESS IN THE TEACHING OF 
LANGUAGES. 


It is an acknowledged fact that no school will produce 
lasting results if the work of the teacher be limited to 
explaining the text-book or to lecturing learnedly on any 
given subject. The best fruits of teaching are obtained 
only when the pupils are encouraged to work independ- 
ently of the teacher. It is not the theologian who dis- 
courses learnedly on all the subtle distinctions between 
the different virtues who is the saint. The saint is he 
who embodies this teaching in concrete deeds. In a sim- 
ilar way, a perfect knowledge of the rules of grammar 
will not insure correct language; it is only when these 
rules have gone over into our very nature, into our bones, 
that we can expect grammatical language. 

Progress is never achieved where the teacher rests 
satisfied with the pupil’s merely passive and receptive 
attitude. By such procedure the pupil would be crammed 
with intellectual food. You might have him memorize all 
the text-books in the market; you might train him to 
memorize the whole Greek grammar, and give it forth to 
you on a given day. But cui bono? Of what positive 
gain would all this be for the pupil’s real mental growth? 
We are careful to eat only such food as we can digest. 
We don’t load our stomachs with mere burdens. To do 
so would be to resemble the dyspeptic who partakes too 
abundantly of wholesome food and then suffers for long 
hours the pangs of indigestion. No more can the gorging 
of mental foodstuffs benefit the scholar’s mind; it has 
merely crammed him, overfilled him, given him a feeling 
of heaviness and weariness. 

This truth was recognized in the schools centuries ago. 
The best teachers in the monastic and medieval schools 
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realized that independent effort and practical application 
of theoretical knowledge were needed on the part of the 
scholar if he were to grow mentally. These teachers were 
convinced that spontaneity, activity, and energy were the 
sources of intellectual progress, and that the pupil 
would never feel a deep interest in his studies until he 
was required to perform independent work. How much 
attention was paid to this branch of pedagogical activity 
is evident from the many different terms in use for the 
exercises, all of which had in view the work of the pupils 
on their own initiative. Besides the disputation, common 
to most medieval schools, they had their circulus, 
repetitio, actus, problema, casus, scabella, declamatio, 
concertatio, collegium, seminarium, and academia.* 

Modern scholarship has not lost sight of this funda- 
mental truth. The seminar, the glory of the German 
university, and of the same type of university in the 
United States, rests upon this idea as the foundation. 
The debating societies, the literary clubs, flourishing in 
the best colleges of the country, represent the belief that 
the work performed by the scholars on their own initi- 
ative is the choicest fruit of the teacher’s endeavors. 

However, in my humble opinion, this idea is not yet 
sufficiently recognized in the classroom. Why should the 
teacher of any language neglect, in his daily work, so 
powerful an ally as the academia? 

No wise teacher will forego the benefits accruing from 
the practice of having poems and prose selections mem- 
orized and delivered before the whole class. Might the 
teacher not find an occasional hour, outside of the reg- 
ular classwork, to coach, in their turn, the different 
scholars in this work of artistic recitation? An hour thus 
spent is a profitable investment. Give all members of 
the class an opportunity to criticise the final perform- 
ance. Your charges have wonderful faculties for mark- 


*L. Fonck, “Wissenschaftliches Arbeiten,” Innsbruck, 1908, p. 4, 
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ing the mispronunciation of vowels, consonants, and 
whole words. How effective for the boy’s improvement 
in pronunciation is it when his fellow pupil tells him pub- 
licly that he could not hear plainly a certain word, that 
the final syllable of this or that word was slurred over, 
that the accent of this word is on the third and not on the 
second syllable, as is proven from the dictionary! 

You are perhaps despairing of securing the much- 
needed interest in Webster. Well, let your pupil dis- 
cover that an intimate acquaintance with the dictionary 
is most serviceable in detecting certain slips in English 
pronuncation. Give him an opportunity to display his 
interesting discoveries before the whole class, and you 
will be surprised how soon your young Americans will 
learn to thumb their works of reference. 

The old-fashioned spelling bee has not yet outlived its 
usefulness and a more general use of the spelling match 
in our elementary and even in our high schools would 
undoubtedly tend to remove many monstrosities, parad- 
ing now as English words in the themes of the American 
pupil of today. 

Every teacher of English experiences the difficulty of 
securing the interest of his pupils in the rules of gram- 
mar. How few are the red-blooded American boys who 
feel actively interested in grammar! Your young hope- 
ful is not practically interested in the demonstration of 
the wrongness of ‘‘I’m not doing nothing.’’ He is sat- 
isfied if his language is sufficiently intelligible to his play- 
fellow. And his slang is such. But give him an oppor- 
tunity in the classroom to score a point over this same 
playfellow by showing up such a mistake in his written 
work. Give him an opportunity to examine the written 
exercises of his fellow-pupil. Give him an opportunity 
to express his opinions before the whole class, and you 
will thereafter be surprised at the eagerness displayed 
by both your little friends to master the rules of gram- 
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mar in order to protect their work from criticism and 
to safeguard for the future their compositions from the 
attacks of their fellow-pupils. Let any teacher of Eng- 
lish try this method. Let him read the best composition 
aloud, or, better still, have it read by its author; give 
the class an opportunity to examine it previously; let 
everything be open to criticism, grammar, matter, style, 
delivery, accentuation, modulation of voice, etc., and you 
will marvel at the shrewdness displayed by your some- 
time listless pupils. Repeat this exercise, arouse the 
ambition, and you will observe, as I have frequently had 
oceasion to do, as much alertness and interest in a point 
of style or grammar as may be seen on the baseball field. 

The keenness of the young critics will be an inspira- 
tion to the teacher, who will never conduct these exer- 
cises without feeling the need of a deeper and wider 
knowledge of the subject under discussion. This is, I 
think, a great gain. To feel the necessity to learn more 
and to study more deeply is certainly the prime requisite 
for success in any field of human endeavor. And where 
ean there be a profession so exacting in its demands as 
that of the teacher? Where is it more dangerous than in 
the teacher to think that you know enough? Here, if 
anywhere, is it true to the letter: ‘‘Non progredi est 
regredi.’’ 

The skillful teacher will know how to prevent the use 
of personalities in these intellectual tournaments. Let 
him insist, in season and out of season, upon the purpose 
of the exercises, which is to teach each and every pupil 
the correct use of language. Let him encourage favor- 
able criticism by demanding that no critic shall discover 
merely the shortcomings of any composition, but must, 
if possible, always note, in the first place, the good points 
of the paper. Your pupils will thus learn to act—no 
mean lesson for life—in conformity with Matthew 
Arnold’s definition of legitimate criticism: ‘‘A disinter- 
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ested endeavor to learn and propagate the best that is 
known and thought in the world.’’ 

Some teachers might object that their pupils cannot 
yet express themselves correctly enough to give an intel- 
ligent criticism. This is precisely one of the chief pur- 
poses of these exercises, to teach correct expression. 
What teacher of swimming would keep his pupils out of 
the water till they are able to swim? Errando discimus. 
No accomplishment is acquired, except by practice and by 
persistent exercise according to the rules laid down by 
the theory of the art. 

Your pupils devour the sporting page of the news- 
paper, and they delight most in the comic supplement. 
What efforts will be needed ere they will appreciate the 
masterpieces of literature! Select a classic that is not 
too far removed from the healthy taste of the normal 
boy. Discover the lad who has already come to like it; 
let him write an essay of appreciation, and invite the 
class to whom the subject has been previously communi- 
cated, to discover, for themselves, beauties or excellences 
of the book, or even its defects, not noticed by the writer 
of the essay. You will be astonished at the ability dis- 
played in seeing things of beauty. Continue in this direc- 
tion, always guiding and directing the reading of your 
pupils along the best lines, and teaching them by this 
process to choose their books by the canons of a refined 
taste. 

In order to have your pupils acquire the habit of read- 
ing pen in hand, teach them a systematic method of filing, 
preferably on cards, all that seems worthy of note, 
whether in point of matter or style. Let them occa- 
sionally display to the class their growing collections, and 
you will soon perceive a most praiseworthy rivalry to 
hoard up these treasures. 

The idea is today discarded that the study of literature 
consists in reading around the great classics. It consists 
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rather in letting the pupils enjoy to their hearts’ content 
the beauties of the world’s great books. Instead of cram- 
ming down your pupils’ throats the text-book of the his- 
tory of literature, it will be more beneficial to have them 
discover, upon their own initiative, the facts that account 
in Longfellow’s life for his choice of so many Catholic 
subjects. Give your pupils the opportunity to communi- 
eate to the whole class their various discoveries, and you 
will have them doing it so successfully as must neces- 
sarily stimulate all the others to read and enjoy the 
books that reveal such live facts. 

Compel your young explorers to quote, especially in 
historical essays, exact references for their statements; 
all should feel free to ask that anything appearing doubt- 
ful be verified. You will thus succeed in training your 
pupils to be accurate and thorough; when they leave your 
hands they will have acquired the basis of sound scholar- 
ship. This scrupulous adhering to truth and careful 
avoiding of exaggeration cannot but exert a wholesome 
influence on mind and will; the whole soul of the pupil 
will enjoy a healthy growth, and there will be no need for 
the lament of James N. Braggs, quoted in Tue CatHotic 
EpucationaL Review of March, 1913 (p. 261): ‘‘How do 
I sympathize with that girl whose grammar is on the 
table! . . . It is our purpose as teachers to grow 
from the dead grammar on the table to living language, 
beautiful and simple, and foster it in the motive mind of 
the girl.’’ 

It will be evident to the thoughtful teacher that these 
methods may readily be followed in the study not only of 
English but of all languages. These suggestions embody, 
to my mind, the conversational method in its perfection. 
All teachers of language are alive to the supreme impor- 
tance of conversation in the foreign tongue. If your 
freshman can turn a Latin sentence of four or five words, 
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I see not why this may not be used to advantage in oral 
expression. Greek and the modern languages, especially, 
offer the same opportunities. The language classes will, 
in this way, become vital, interesting, and thorough. 
Fer M. Kirscu, O. M. Cap. 


Herman, Pa. 





READING AS A MEANS OF PEDAGOGIC 
IMPROVEMENT. 


Intricate points of discipline and knotty questions con- 
cerning method of instruction frequently arise which 
demand of the teacher a wise and immediate solution. 
To let this pressing need go unanswered, or to leave for 
future study this point of correction, is too often to allow 
the psychological moment, that moment when we ought 
to act, pass beyond recall. If the mere passing of that 
instant, ‘‘so appropriate for a certain act, that a moment 
before would be too early and a moment after too late,’’ 
were the only result, we might not feel alarmed, but when 
we realize that our tendency toward indecision and our 
inability to solve the difficulty may mean the leaving of 
the weeds that might eventually blossom out into a dul- 
lard or a moral weakling we would be recreant to our 
duty and our trust if we did not feel alarmed at the 
passing of that proper moment. 

Almost every teacher has had to face this state of 
affairs. His success or failure can usually be traced to 
his lack of information on and his unpreparedness for the 
handling of such situations. Back of this fact we behold 
an important lesson, viz., the teacher in service, if he is 
to remain an efficient member of the corps, needs to be 
‘studious. The departure from the normal school into the 
field of active service does not mark the close of the 
period for self-improvement, but, on the contrary, it is 
literally what the last exercise is aptly styled, ‘‘the com- 
mencement.’’ A teacher fully conscious of the work he 
has to perform will zealously strive to improve in every 
available manner. The daily round of duties and other 
activities should not detract from, but it should intensify 
the determination of the teacher to go on increasing in 
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knowledge and efficiency as a moulder of future citizens 
of earth and heaven. 

Among the many opportunities for self-improvement 
offered the teacher engaged in the actual work of the 
school we find the following: the summer school, the insti- 
tute, the discussion club, and the one other means that 
will form the subject-matter of this article, reading as a 
means of pedagogic improvement. Our choice of this 
topic has been determined by reasons which we feel will 
appeal to all teachers, and especially to those more or 
less isolated and deprived of the advantages which result 
from organization. As a means that lies within the grasp 
of every teacher, systematic reading will supplement the 
well-recognized benefits accruing from the use of the 
other means of self-improvement for teachers. 

The value of good reading from a psychological point 
of view cannot be over-estimated. As an asset in educa- 
tion, it is found to be beneficial in many ways. Good 
reading provides an excellent opportunity for the over- 
worked professional to relax a little from the monotony 
of daily duties. By such relaxation, the central nervous 
system is kept in a normal and healthy condition, a prime 
requirement for professional success. As a tonic, then, 
to the nerves, and as a means of recreation, reading is a 
valuable contribution to our endeavors to offset the in- 
jurious effects of nervous fatigue and jaded weariness. 
What these effects are, a survey of our past experiences 
will disclose, and if they are not remedied, improvement 
and better results will be sought in vain. 

Important though this benefit of reading may be, it is 
the least of its advantages. Good reading, besides being 
a means of recreation, provides also for mental elevation. 
The ‘‘written word’’ has locked in its casket the high 
ideals, the noble sentiments and the sound principles 
which the leaders and teachers of all ages have left to 
the world for an inheritance. By reading, one is intro- 
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duced into that wide and illustrious circle of masters 
whose writings are potent influences for good. By 
appealing to the aesthetic, by placing the highest and 
best of human thought frequently before the mind, and 
by opening up illimitable vistas of pleasure, reading 
endows the student with a certain nobility of intellect and 
of heart. 

Like the body, the mind grows by what it feeds upon. 
If wholesome food is given to it, then the result will be 
not only an increase of mental power but a proportionate 
manifestation of the same in expression. When good 
reading forms the food from which the mind derives its 
sustenance, the intellect will not only be ennobled and 
strengthened, but it will be furnished with the means 
whereby new trains of thought will be set up, new desires 
inspired, and original channels of expression effected. 
This aspect of the value of reading is the one that aids 
most in making it an invaluable asset in education. A 
little reflection and consideration of this last-mentioned 
benefit will bring out more forcibly to those personally 
interested in their own mental improvement the great 
advantage of reading. It will likewise become a motive 
and an impulse to the earnest teacher to take advantage 
of so ready and serviceable an opportunity for self- 
improvement. 

Besides these subjective and more strictly psycholog- 
ical benefits, there are others of equal importance. In 
the words of Mr. Leckey, they may be thus summed up: 
‘*Reading illumines dreary hours, stores the mind with 
pleasant thoughts, fills up unoceupied interstices and 
enforced leisures of an active life, makes one forget, for 
a time at least, anxieties and sorrows, and, if it is ju- 
diciously managed, it is one of the most powerful means 
of training- character, of disciplining and elevating 
thought.’’ 

The importance of reading has been so far pointed out 
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only in a general way ; that is, as it affects all classes, no 
matter what particular sphere may claim their best 
efforts. But when these benefits are considered as they 
especially apply to one class of readers, our teachers, 
their value is greatly enhanced. If reading produces for 
the ordinary and prudent practitioner the benefits of 
mental recreation, elevation and stimulation, then the 
teacher who will not take advantage of this means of self- 
improvement, silently acknowledges that the far-reach- 
ing consequences of the art of teaching have not yet made 
themselves felt in a functional manner. It was pointed 
out that one of the psychological advantages resulting 
from good reading was that it gave a stimulus to the mind 
to do some independent thinking. In this benefit alone 
we find ample justification for the habit of reading in the 
teacher. It does for the individual teacher what the in- 
stitute does for the group, viz., awakens the teacher to 
the importance of the field, its extensiveness and, what is 
of capital importance to all concerned, the need of becom- 
ing more personally interested in its success. Moreover, 
the teacher who has cultivated a taste for reading along 
professional lines is provided with an ever-ready source 
of help in the recurrent difficulties of daily school-life. 

Not only should teachers read, but the subject-matter 
read ought to be of such kind that the results will not 
lessen but increase their efficiency. The quality of the 
materials, then, holds a most important place in attain- 
ing these results. If the matter of our reading is not of a 
high sort, then the effect cannot be greater than its cause. 
But if the qualities of goodness, purity and solidity are 
present, the results of our reading will be of direct benefit 
to ourselves and thus indirectly redound to the welfare 
of the pupils entrusted to our care. 

In the midst of the mass of pedagogical literature that 
floods the market today, the task of selecting what will 
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be of advantage and of rejecting that fraught with the 
more or less dangerous teachings of an unsound philoso- 
phy, is not a task to be attempted carelessly or by one 
not qualified. Experience records the fate of those who, 
failing to realize this fact, exercised their energies along 
these lines. That their defects may not be ours, that the 
dangers and pitfalls that injured, and in some cases 
ruined them may be avoided by us, it is of the utmost 
importance that the work of selecting be guided by cer- 
tain essential principles. If this fact becomes well recog- 
nized and appreciated, the task of choosing our matter 
for reading will be less difficult and our time will not be 
employed in perusing the useless and the unsound ped- 
agogical literature that is in excess today. In this very 
wealth lies the difficulty of the teacher’s task. How, then, 
is the usually over-worked teacher to pick out just the 
materials which will not only be of present value but 
which will as time goes on be the source of real power, 
culture and joy? 

The teacher’s success in selecting the right reading 
matter implies reflection, judgment and discernment. By 
the strengthening of these faculties through exercise, the 
reader gradually becomes the holder of the key which 
will open up to him the real meaning of the written page. 
By the aid of these faculties the teacher discovers 
beneath the subtle and graceful style unsound principles 
and biased teachings. The tendency in much of the cur- 
rent scientific and philosophical literature is to set forth 
in an attractive manner those warped theories and fan- 
cies which, despite the charm of their presentation, are 
weak and sometimes fundamentally false. To guard 
against these errors, which not infrequently undermine 
faith and morals, it is the duty of those interested to seek 
out and adhere to a few guiding principles which will be 
both corrective and directive in their effects. These prin- 
ciples will play the role of director and guide to the inex- 
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perienced and of friend and mentor to the more matured 
during their hours of reading. 

That the novel theories put forth in the name of applied 
psychology may not bring our readers under their in- 
fluence and thus change and color their views, the first 
step is to resolutely refuse to be sympathetic and liberal 
with writings that openly or disguisedly aim to sap the 
great principles of Christian education, that tend to sub- 
stitute sentiment for reason, and, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, tend to undermine the foundations of civilized 
society. A liberalism which permits one to acquiesce in 
the teachings of those who hold that education can suc- 
cessfully realize its purpose without God and a moral 
law, is not freedom at all, but, as Cardinal Newman says, 
‘*Tt is slavery of the worst sort.’’ Adherence to this prin- 
ciple should not result in discouragement or in a curtail- 
ment of our reading. 

To inhibit an over-ardent curiosity, a too superficial 
tendency and the spirit of so-called liberality, simply pre- 
pares the way and disposes the mind to properly improve 
itself by the art of good reading. An hour spent with 
the literary giants of former Christian ages will exert 
more of an influence for good than all the non-religious 
literature of today. To know and understand the prin- 
ciples that made the pedagogical labors of a St. Augus- 
tine, a St. Thomas and the founders of our religious 
orders and sisterhoods successful is to be armed against 
the subtle artifices and sophisms, ‘‘which,’’ as Orestes 
Brownson says, ‘‘in some form or other permeate a great 
part of what is looked upon as the living literature of the 
age.’’ To learn the principles embodied in the works of 
the more ancient Catholic preceptors and in the pages of 
Newman, Dupanloup, Spalding, and Azarias, is to in- 
crease our respect for the psychology of education, not 
only in the beauty of its theories but in the perfection of 
its application. After a short time the effect of such 
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reading will be noticeable in the workings of the reader’s 
mind. Such solid principles as the sources of our mental 
food will result in accuracy of thought and beauty of 
expression. 

Mental development is not the only result. By delving 
into the works of these and other modern Catholic edu- 
eators the teacher’s efficiency will be increased. An 
insight into the pedagogical principles which guided for- 
mer Christian teachers will be to the educator of today 
a potent element of success in his professional difficul- 
ties. ‘‘It is the books we read again and again that most 
influence our lives.’’ 

Despite the fact that in modern pedagogy there is a 
great deal of experimentation, the teacher who is aiming 
at perfecting his professional efficiency must keep in 
touch with the trend of current educational literature. 
To know what others working along the same lines are 
doing is of great importance to a teacher. It suggests 
new and useful adaptations of the principles which form 
the core of sound educational doctrines. But in reading 
modern works on pedagogy, especially those which are 
indifferent or antagonistic to Christianity, our attitude 
should be conservative. Diffidence and careful direction 
from those stronger and more matured in Christian doc- 
trine will be of great assistance to us in our endeavors 
to see beneath the mirage of an attractive style, the anti- 
religious, anti-moral and anti-social teachings which are 
put forth in the name of science and philosophy. This 
positive principle if not neglected will produce its effects 
for good. Be exacting with your author, no matter how 
high a position he holds in social and academic circles. 
See that he squares with the unchangeable norms of 
Christian psychology and philosophy. With this tend- 
ency the strongest, the assertions and conclusions of an 
author will be read in an unbiased and impartial manner. 
Whatever is useful and well founded will be readily 
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grasped and applied in the daily work of the class-room, 

As maturity in faith and science approaches, the 
teacher so trained in the art of reading has very little to 
fear. His disciplined intellect will free him from the 
fascinations of error and impractical devices, which, like 
nostrums, are too frequently, by the untrained and gulli- 
ble, applied to the ruin of both teacher and pupil. More- 
over, when these principles are respected and applied, the 
rewards resulting from reading as a means of self-im- 
provement will be the teacher’s precious possession. He 
will, in short, be able to select wisely and prudently the 
safe methods and suggestions offered and apply them to 
the growing needs of his own pupils. He will finally be 
liberated from that thraldom of sham admiration and 
superficial criticism for authors who live and write solely 
to destroy that which the Master Teacher has established. 

Lzo L. McVay. 

Catholic University, 

Washington, D. C. 














THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Catholic University of America was held in 
Philadelphia on April 25. It was the most successful and 
enjoyable meeting in the history of the Association. The 
Alumni of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia extended a 
hospitality which it would be difficult indeed to excel. The 
meeting and the banquet which followed were held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. 

The members were particularly delighted with brief 
addresses by His Grace Archbishop Prendergast, and by 
the Hon. Charles Joseph Bonaparte, who represented the 
Board of Trustees. Mgr. Shahan gave a satisfactory 
account of the achievements of the University during the 
past academic year and outlined some of its pressing 
needs. He laid particular stress on the need of enlarg- 
ing our academic spaces and dormitory accommodations 
so as to take care of the large number of students who 
are now overcrowding all our University buildings. The 
toast ‘‘Our Alumni’’ was responded to by the Right Rev- 
erend Chancellor of the Archdiocese, Mgr. Charles J. 
Kavanagh. In listening to his discourse the Alumni were 
filled with gratitude for the privilege that was theirs and 
renewed their resolve to do still greater credit to their 
Alma Mater in the years of labor that await them. 

Rev. B. A. McKenna, the historian of the Association, 
read a paper at the afternoon session which will interest 
the Alumni of the University throughout the country and 
all the well-wishers and promoters of Catholic education. 
After extending to the visitors a hearty welcome from the 
local Alumni and from the diocese, Father McKenna con- 
tinued : 

‘*And after having bid you welcome, we wish to sound 
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a note of thanks, thanks to our Holy Father with whom 
we sympathize in his present illness, for the great inter- 
est he has taken in this, his University of America. It is 
not an ordinary University, but a Papal University. Its 
inception by the late Leo XIII, the approval of its consti- 
tution and statutes on March 7, 1889, and the empowering 
the University to grant the usual degrees of a Pontifical 
institution, made him its founder and protector. 

‘And after his demise, our beloved Pontiff, Pius X, 
has given untiring interest to all that concerned the Cath- 
olic University of America. On the eve of the Epiphany, 
1912, from St. Peter’s in Rome, came forth a letter which 
made it clear that the University was a creation of the 
Holy See, and that the Pope was bent on making its 
growth vigorous. In this letter of Pius X to Cardinal 
Gibbons we find the following words: ‘For we clearly 
understand how much a Catholic University of high re- 
pute and influence can do towards spreading and uphold- 
ing the Catholic Doctrine and furthering the cause of 
civilization. To protect it, therefore, and to quicken its 
growth, is, in our judgment, equivalent to rendering the 
most valuable service to religion and country alike.’ ’’ 

Commenting on this letter Dr. Pace says: ‘‘It was 
never intended that the University should be detached 
from the other elements of our educational system, or 
that it should passively and patiently await the gradual 
improvement of the preparatory schools as the condition 
of its own development. On the contrary, as Leo XIII 
repeatedly declared and as Pius X now reiterates in the 
plainest possible terms, the University is to be the center 
and source of vitality for all our institutions.’’ 

We congratulate our Alma Mater on the great work 
she has done during the past years and particularly dur- 
ing this past year. Following the wish and decree of 
Leo XIII, she provides instruction in every department 
of learning that both the clergy and laity, alike, may have 
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an opportunity to satisfy their laudable desire for knowl- 
edge. 

We congratulate the Chancellor of the University, Car- 
dinal Gibbons, for his untiring zeal on its behalf; we con- 
gratulate the Board of Trustees for their work in its in- 
terest; we congratulate our beloved Rector, Monsignor 
Shahan, who has ever done much to further the great in- 
terest of the Catholic University; we congratulate pro- 
fessors and scholars. 

Active work has been done during the past year; high 
schools and colleges have been affiliated with the Uni- 
versity; the National Congress of Charities has spent 
days in its halls for the good of mankind; and in all move- 
ments that would be of great importance for the further- 
ance of education and of morality, our Alma Mater has 
taken her due part. Nor has this been only in a slight 
degree. Her influence has been nation-wide and has left 
its impress, not only on Catholic minds, but on all the 
citizens of our vast republic. 

We all knew of the high ideals of our Alma Mater. We 
were all aware of the grand work of which she was capa- 
ble; we knew the times of stress and discouragement 
which filled some of her years; but now we rejoice to see 
her, not only accomplishing the purpose originally ap- 
pointed for her, but even stretching out toward other 
works in the educational line which, at first, were thought 
of only remotely, but which have now become an actuality. 
We refer to the Sisters College. 

The Sisters College, which was opened in 1911, re- 
sponded to a need long felt; and its results amply justify 
the great undertaking. It will unify the Catholic school 
system in the United States and its importance and influ- 
ence will in time be more far-reaching than that of any 
other work established by the Church in this country for 
the furtherance of elementary education. As was ex- 
pressed in the resolutions of the Catholic Educational 
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Association at Pittsburgh, June, 1912: ‘‘ We are confident 
that it will exercise a most beneficent influence on the fu- 
ture of our Catholic elementary school system.’’ 

We recall the spirit of pride with which we saw the 
Sisters receive their degrees from the University. It 
was the first time in four hundred years that degrees had 
been conferred on women by a Pontifical institution. 
They were proud of the honor and went forth not only to 
voice their gratitude for the opportunities afforded them 
at this Papal institution, but also to make their influence 
felt in its behalf. And, as Cardinal Gibbons says, ‘‘In 
this way the benefits of the University are soon brought 
home to the remotest parish in our country, and not only 
the sons of our Catholic people, but their consecrated 
daughters, can drink at the fountain of knowledge which 
the popular generosity has opened and sustained.* 





*Cardinal’s Letter for Collection for the University, Nov. 3, 1912. 
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COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS AFFILIATED WITH 
THE UNIVERSITY 


The following-named colleges and high schools, having com- 
plied with all the requirements for affiliation, as published in 
the Revirw, May, 1912, p. 445, have been duly affiliated. Other 
institutions are now under consideration by the Committee on 
Affiliation. The Review will publish from time to time all ad- 
ditions to the list of affiliated educational institutions. 


COLLEGES 


Trinity College, Washington, D. C. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Notre Dame of Namur. 

Saint Clara College, Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Third Order of St. Dominic. 

Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


Academy of Notre Dame, Lowell, Mass. Conducted by the Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame of Namur. 

Academy of Notre Dame, West Rittenhouse Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame of 
Namur. 

Academy of Notre Dame, Roxbury, Mass. Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 

Boston Academy of Notre Dame, 204 Berkeley Street, Boston, 
Mass. Conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 

College of Notre Dame, San Francisco, Cal. (Academy only). 
Conducted by Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 

College of Notre Dame, San Jose, Cal. (Academy only). Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 

Holy Angels’ Academy, Milwaukee, Wis. Conducted by the 
Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Holy Rosary High School, Pittsburg, Pa. Conducted by Holy 
Rosary Parish. 

Loretto Academy, Kansas City, Mo. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross. 

Mount Notre Dame High School, Reading, Ohio. Conducted 
by the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 
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Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. Conducted 
by the Sisters of Charity. 

Mount Saint Vincent Academy, Price Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity. 

Mount Saint Mary’s Seminary, Scranton, Pa. Conducted by 
the Sister-Servants of the Immaculate Heart. 

Notre Dame Academy, Grandin Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 

Notre Dame Academy, Hamilton, Ohio. Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 

Notre Dame Academy, Court Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 

Notre Dame Academy, Waterbury, Conn. Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Congregation de Notre Dame. 

Notre Dame Academy, East Sixth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 

Notre Dame Academy, Dayton, Ohio. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Notre Dame of Namur. 

Notre Dame High School, San Jose, Cal. Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 

Our Lady of the Lake (Academy), San Antonio, Texas. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Divine Providence. 

Saint Ambrose High School, Ironwood, Mich. Conducted by 
Saint Ambrose Parish. 

Saint Clara Academy, Sinsinawa, Wis. Conducted by the Sis- 
ters of the Third Order of Saint Dominic. 

Saint Joseph’s Academy, Columbus, Ohio. Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 

Saint Joseph’s Academy, Greensburg, Pa. Conducted by the 
Sisters of Charity. 

Saint Joseph’s Academy, St. Louis, Mo. Conducted by the 
Sisters of Saint Joseph. 

Jj) Saint Mary’s Academy, Denver, Colo. Conducted by the Sis- 
ters of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross. 

Saint Mary’s Academy, Portland, Oregon. Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary. 

Saint Mary-of-the-Woods Academy, Indiana. Conducted by 
the Sisters of Providence. 

Saint Mary’s College and Academy, Monroe, Mich. (Academy 
only). Conducted by the Sister-Servants of the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary. 

Ursuline Academy, Cleveland, Ohio. Conducted by the Ursuline 
Sisters. 

Ursuline Academy, Villa Angela, Nottingham, Ohio. Con- 
ducted by the Ursuline Sisters. 

Villa Sancta Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. (Academy only). 
Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Benedict. 
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Few branches in the curriculum of the elementary 
schools have undergone more radical changes in content 
and method of presentation during the past 
GEOGRAPHY: few decades than geography. We are 
OLD scarcely separated by a generation from 
METHOD the days in which the children were required 
to study a sort of catechism of geography. 
The questions called for names, pronounceable or other- 
wise, of mountains or rivers, of cities, of insignificant lo- 
calities in all parts of the world. Many of us can recall 
the half-converted Catholic geography that went under 
the name of ‘‘ Mitchell’s’’ and was to be found in many of 
our schools some years ago. The children were required 
to bound each state and territory, to name the capital 
city and the river on which it is situated. 

It is hard for us to-day to understand the prevalence of 
such a method of teaching geography. What value was 
all this information supposed to possess? Was it merely 
a memory drill and an exercise in strengthening the will 
by the sustained effort which it required and the close 
attention which it demanded to subjects which possessed 
no interest for the pupil? 

With the development and expansion of the biological 
sciences a new era in the teaching of geography was 
ushered in. The earth was studied as the home of man, 
and hence attention was directed to the fauna and flora, 
to mineral wealth, to fertility of the soil, to climatic con- 
ditions, to accessibility, ete. The cffort was consistently 
made to give the child a broad comprehension of the 
underlying forces which are constantly operative in 
directing economic and political movements. 
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Where shall we make a beginning in the teaching of 
geography? In the child’s native village with the hills 
and streams of the neighborhood, with the 
CONFLICTING agricultural and mineral resources, with 
METHODS agriculture and manufacture, with condi- 
tions of soil and climate, and from this 
intensive knowledge of one little spot of the earth, shall 
we proceed to add on, bit by bit and section by section, 
until the child’s mind encompasses the whole earth? Or 
shall we reverse this process and, beginning with the 
earth as a whole, gradually proceed towards details? 
Those who follow the former procedure invoke the well- 
known educational principles from the known to the 
unknown, from the concrete to the abstract, from the par- 
ticular to the general, and they would seem, at first sight, 
to make out a strong case. But, on the other hand, teach- 
ers of reading, acting under the guidance of psychology 
and of experience, have discarded the alphabet method; 
they no longer attempt to teach reading by compelling 
the child to memorize the alphabet and then to build 
up words of one syllable and to put syllables together to 
form longer words. They have even discarded the word 
method, having learned that the unit of speech for the 
child is the utterance; he learns sentences as a whole 
long before he becomes conscious of separate words. 
Moreover, mental development is a vital process and must 
follow the laws governing vital phenomena, and here it is 
from the general to thé particular, from the homogeneous 
to the heterogeneous, from the latent to the explicit. 
The process of growth in knowledge has been likened to 
the development of visual phenomena which we may 
observe in ourselves as we approach a mountain range: 
we first perceive the general outline of the peaks against 
the sky; gradually, details grow upon us until finally the 
general view is replaced by a detailed picture of the rocks 
and vegetation that immediately confront us. 
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There is validity in each of these views. Each one 
alone is, however, one-sided and insufficient. The child’s 
immediate environment must be called upon to 
THE supply the sense-imagery needed for the elab- 
NEW oration of the general concepts concerning the 
METHOD earth’s surface and man’s relationship to its 
treasures. The little hillock of the child’s en- 
vironment may be utilized to give him some comprehen- 
sion of the mountain. The sand-table or the streamlet 
may be utilized to enable him to form some idea of river 
and valley and mountain range. The sand-table derives 
much of its value from the natural environment and helps 
the child to interpret raised maps. But in these cases the 
study of the environment is not for the purpose of secur- 
ing a basis on which we are to place similar knowledge 
of outlying districts. Intensive knowledge of his environ- 
ment is of value to the child because it helps to give him 
an idea of the world at large which will, in due time, lead 
him back to his own village and enable him to see it in 
its right relationship to the whole instead of regarding it 
as the pivot of the universe. 

Similarly, in the study of history, it is a mistake to 
begin with the history of the United States, if such 
knowledge is to be used as the center of the child’s 
historical knowledge. If historical facts of the near 
present in time and space be first imparted to the child, 
it should only be for the purpose of helping him to com- 
prehend the general movements of the human race under 
the guiding hand of Providence. For such a purpose it 
is useful and well-nigh indispensable. 

The teaching of geography is just entering upon a new 
phase under the impulse of the present movement 

towards agricultural and vocational training. 
TEACHING At present there is a demand everywhere for 
APPLIED applied science in contradistinction to pure 
SCIENCE science. Of course pure science is as indispen- 
sable to-day as it ever was; it must always set 
the limits beyond which applied science may not hope to 
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proceed. But the tendency at the present hour is towards 
extreme emphasis on the applied sciences in the work of 
the schools. There is a feeling abroad that heretofore 
the schoolmaster was negligent in this respect and con- 
tented himself with the teaching of art for art’s sake and 
truth for truth’s sake. Whether the accusation rests upon 
truth or not, there is no mistaking the present tendency in 
an opposite direction. Nor can it be said that this tend- 
ency towards the practical is in itself bad; these things 
should be attended to, while those should not be neglected. 
This change of front in the educational field did not 
originate in the schools; it comes from the world of com- 
merce and manufacture; from the world of eager striving 
for material gain, for physical luxury and for conquest 
over nature’s forces. Both private individuals and the 
state have richly endowed universities whose main pur- 
pose is discoveries in the field of pure science. To-day, 
institutions for research alone are being developed and 
richly endowed. But side by side with this, vocational 
schools have sprung up in all parts of the country and 
there is manifest an ever-growing eagerness to develop 
the applied sciences in schools of technology which will 
rival in efficiency. the research universities. 
The national government, while it does not presume to 
control education in the several states, has, for many 
years, made valuable contributions to educa- 
BUREAU tion in the country at large. The Bureau of 
OF Education has rendered and is rendering 
EDUCATION every day valuable service to the schools in 
all sections of the country by collecting and 
codifying information which is indispensable to the 
development of the science of education and which lies 
beyond the reach of the private individual or of the in- 
dividual state. 
The Department of Agriculture has conducted and is 
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conducting an educational campaign of the utmost im- 
portance to the nation. It is not dealing 
DEPARTMENT with children directly, but its beneficent in- 
OF fluences reach our vast agricultural popula- 
AGRICULTURE tions and through them it is stimulating the 
elementary and secondary schools to render 
greater service to the children. 

The Geological Survey, in a similar manner, labors for 
the enlightenment of the nation as a whole, while its 

efforts are more immediately directed to the 
GEOLOGICAL problems lying within its own field. The 
SURVEY Survey has recently undertaken a work 
MAPS which seems destined to be of great prac- 

tical value to all our schools. The aim is to 
help the elementary schools and colleges in the United 
States to teach geography more efficiently through the 
use of topographical maps which have been prepared by 
the Government. These maps contain so many details 
of local interest, showing even the schoolhouses and farm- 
houses as well as every wagon road with which, of course, 
the school children are familiar, that it is said to be an 
easy matter for the teachers to enlist the interest of the 
pupils in this new type of school map. From an under- 
standing of the particular maps representing their own 
localities, it is but a succession of short steps to lead the 
pupils to an appreciation of the different types of country 
portrayed on maps of other sections of the United States. 
Most of the standard atlas sheets of the Geological 
Survey of recent issue are printed on the scale of one 
mile to one inch, a scale which shows the physical coutaves 
of the country in interesting detail. 

With these maps the pupils can determine the altitude 
of their homes and the steepness of hills and mountains, 
estimate the grade of wagon roads, work out simple en- 
gineering problems, such as the drainage of swamps, 
select dam-sites for the construction of reservoirs to sup- 
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ply water to imaginary towns or for irrigation, lay out 
imaginary trolley or railroad lines, or canals along the 
most feasible routes, establish lookouts and signal sta- 
tions on high points for the control of forest fires, and 
plan many other similar activities. 

By studying geography in this way, the child’s interest 
is easily maintained and he learns the value of geograph- 
ical knowledge. If the work is undertaken at the right 
time it can scarcely fail to develop in the child appercep- 
tion masses which will give new meaning and new value to 
his work in geography in all its departments. Globes and 
maps will mean more to him. Physical geography will 
correlate itself naturally with political geography, not to 
mention the value of the insight which he thus gains into 
engineering and mining enterprises of great public 
moment. 

The work which the Geological Survey has done in this 
field is on a magnitude beyond the reach of private enter- 

prise. It has published 2,200 topographic 
NOMINAL atlas sheets, covering about forty per cent of 
PRICES the United States. For the nominal sum of $3 

it will supply fifty different maps selected with 
special reference to the particular requirements of the 
class it is proposed to instruct in this new kind of 
geographic study. The money should accompany the 
order. The selection of maps will include besides the 
map covering the area where the school is situated (pro- 
vided such a map is published), other maps showing all 
the physiographic forms to be found in the United States 
—seacoast areas, hilly country, high and precipitous 
mountain country, swamp areas, regions of innumerable 
lakes, areas showing dense forests, areas with woodlands 
interspersed with many streams, lakes, and other natural 
features. The Survey further announces that if less than 
fifty maps are desired, a special selection of a less number 
will be made on request and furnished at the rate of ten 
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cents a copy. Most of these maps, each of which on a one- 
mile scale covers about 225 square miles, or 150,000 acres, 
have been made at a cost for surveying and engraving of 
$3,500 to $6,000 each, and the wholesale price of six cents 
a piece covers only about the cost of paper and printing. 
If the areas were surveyed and the maps published by a 
commercial concern, these maps would need to be sold for 
not less than $2 to $3 each. The Survey also sells an 
excellent wall map about four by six feet, unmounted (in 
three sections), for sixty cents. This may be included in 
any wholesale order as part of the $3. Applications and 
remittances should be made to the Director of the United 
States Geological Survey, Washington, D. C., who will 
promptly fill all orders. 

Parochial schools, high schools, academies and colleges 
should not neglect this opportunity to secure a set of 
maps which will aid materially in improving the standard 
of work in the classes in geography. Apart from the 
practical applications of geography, suggested by the 
maps prepared by the Geological Survey, the work has in 
it a strong element of co-ordination, which is one of the 
greatest needs of education in this country in all its 
departments. 

Research work in pure science necessarily leads to 
extreme specialization. In the Johns Hopkins Univer- 

sity, from its very beginning, and in the 
UNDUE other higher institutions of the country 
SPREAD OF which have followed its lead in this mat- 
SPECIALIZATION ter, such specialization is in place and 

much to be desired. But, owing to the 
imitative tendency in educational institutions of a lower 
order, this spirit of specialization has had an undue. ex- 
tenson which, in the high school and college, has been 
fruitful of no little mischief. It was natural enough that 
the college professor, trained in the research university, 
should carry with him into his chosen field of work some- 
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thing of the spirit of the institution in which he was 
formed. And similarly the high school teacher with far 
less initiative might be expected to copy the college pro- 
fessor in the work of his own class-room. Nor did the 
movement stop here. The curriculum of the grade school 
was similarly affected by the character of the work in the 
high school. 

Imitation, however, was not the sole cause of this frag- 
menting tendency in the elementary and secondary 
schools. The entrance requirements set up by the univer- 
sity exerted a strong pressure on the colleges. They felt 
obliged to prepare their students to pass a worthy en- 
trance examination and if possible to acquit themselves 
with credit in the university. The college, in turn, 
coerced the high schools into shaping their courses with 
reference to college entrance requirements and, of course, 
the high schools were obliged, in self-defense, to dictate 
as far as they might to the grammar schools. 

The results of the mcvement have proven disastrous 
and there is a general awakening to the need of reform in 

the direction of closer co-ordination and 
CORRELATION greater simplification of the curriculum in 
IN the elementary and secondary schools. 
ELEMENTARY This does not mean, however, that less is 
SCHOOLS taught in the school, or even a less number 

of subjects, but it does demand careful 
grouping, closer co-ordination, and a more definite ad- 
justment of means to ends in the work of all departments 
of elementary and secondary education. The demand is 
being made that English be taught not in English classes 
alone but in all the branches that enter into the curric- 
ulum. The teacher of history and of geography must 
endeavor to secure correctness of expression no less than 
aceuracy of fact. Mathematics must be brought out of 
the mathematics class and applied in physics, chemistry, 
astronomy, and in other departments of knowledge. In 
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the study of the modern languages valuable thought 
material must be selected for study. And it goes without 
saying that in a Catholic school religious thought should 
permeate everything that is taught whether in science, 
language, history or philosophy. 

The field of truth has indefinitely widened and the 
school can no longer meet the demands of the times unless 
useless subject matter be relegated. Mere drills, whose 
only end is the development of mental power, must no 
longer be allowed to monopolize the time of the student. 
Drills must be had, of course, but wherever possible the 
subject-matter should be selected with reference to more 
practical aims. In this way we not alone gain time by 
attaining several aims through the same exercise, but 
each subject is invested with a deeper interest and is more 
readily and thoroughly mastered by the pupil when he 
sees its manifold bearing and when it is woven into 
organic continuity for him by teacher and text-book. 

This new demand is begiuning to be keenly felt in many 
directions, but it will take considerable time to find ful- 
fillment. A new generation of teachers will have to be 
formed ; new text-books will have to be written; and the 
curriculum will have to be gradually modified and shaped 
before our schools will meet the modern demand for 
efficiency. 

There is a growing demand throughout the United 
States for more thorough training on the part of high 

school teachers. It is claimed that besides the 
TRAINING professional training indispensable to all 
oF HIGH teachers, the high school teacher should have a 
SCHOOL broad cultural academic training, such at least 
TEACHERS as is represented by a college course leading 

to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Without 
such a training it is hard to see how a high school teacher 
can present his subject in its proper perspective or how he 
can correlate it efficiently with its cognate branches. It ig 
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to be hoped that the day is passing when the only 
academic training required of a high school teacher is an 
elementary knowledge of the branch he is called upon to 
teach. 

In a thought-provoking paper read at the Philadelphia 
meeting of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, last Novem: 
ber, Professor Russell, of Teachers College, treats of 
The Professional Factors in the Training of the High 
School Teacher. He points out that the law of supply 
and demand determines the vocations of most men, as it 
controls the products of their labor, but that in some voca- 
tions the rights of others in mind, body, and estate have 
to be reckoned with. ‘‘By the law of the state, those who 
are pledged to see justice done between man and man, 
those who by the nature of their calling are in a position 
to imperil the health or lives of their fellows, those upon 
whom the public depends for protection, or who belong to 
the civil service, are licensed to pursue their vocations. 
Putting aside those vocations which are licensed for 
revenue only, it appears that when the state interferes 
between the practitioner and the public, there is an ethical 
principle at stake. The well-being of the many must not 
be sacrificed to the ambition or the cupidity of the few. 

‘‘The pursuit of ethical ideals was once the chief char- 
acteristic of the learned professions. Witness the moral 

code contained in the Hippocratic oath which 
ETHICAL has been the gateway to the profession of medi- 
AIM cine for two thousand years. Think of the vows 

taken by the candidate for the priesthood, and 
of the pledges exacted upon admission to the bar. The 
modern state but re-enacts the professional decalogue 
when it insists upon proper evidence of moral character 
in licensing the lawyers, physicians, and teachers.’’ 

In addition to the pledges exacted of the teacher by the 
state, the Church obviously is within her rights when she 
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exacts of her teachers qualities which will secure the 
proper cultivation of religion in the hearts of the chil- 
dren. Good moral conduct may suffice for the state, but 
over and above this the Church must insist upon the 
religious element. The requirements laid down by Pro- 
fessor Russeil will scarcely be challenged by any Catholic 
educator, but the Catholic educator will, of necessity, add 
the religious element. 

‘‘The first qualification for professional service, there- 
fore, is good character—the living embodiment of moral 
standards—the conscious striving for high ideals. The 
professional worker looks to the future and is pledged by 
his vocation to make the future better than the present. 
Such an aim implies in these days the possession of two 
other qualifications, each potent and indispensable. One 
of these is specialized knowledge, and the other is skill. _ 
These three—an ethical aim, specialized knowledge, and 
technical skill—are the trinity upon which professional 

service rests.’’ The Catholic teacher must, 
RELIGIOUS of course, add religious orientation. Nor 
ORIENTATION will it suffice for this latter requirement 

that the teacher in the Catholic school was 
born and brought up a Catholic or that he is faithful in 
his attendance at Mass and regular in the reception of the 
sacraments; his Catholicity must enter into his work as 
teacher and lead him to present whatever he teaches in 
its true relationship to God, to Jesus Christ, and to the 
Christian Church. All this wé must here take for granted 
and pass on to the consideration of the other three qual- 
ifications enumerated. 

‘“‘It is generally taken for granted that the college 
graduate knows enough to teach in a high school; in some 
localities graduation from a normal school, or even from 
a secondary school, is considered sufficient evidence of 
ability to do high school work. I wish to go on record as 
one who believes that graduation from a college is no 
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evidence whatever of ability to teach anything. So far 

as the college is a college and not a profes- 
THE sional school, its business is not the training of 
CULTURAL a teacher or any other professional worker. 
ELEMENT The college aims to give that general knowl- 

edge which should lie at the foundation of 

every kind of professional superstructure. 
What the profession demands is specialized knowledge, 
the mastery of some smal! field in its relations to other 
fields of knowledge. But knowledge specialized for the 
sake of professional service is not isolated information. 
It is rather the product of broad scholarship focussed 
upon a particular subject. Right here is where many 
excellent persons, chiefly some of our ancient classicists 
and modern scientists, make a grave mistake. They 
argue that the chief end of scholarly study is the mental 
discipline that it affords, or the pursuit of truth for its 
own sake, rather than the understanding of the subject in 
its cultural setting. Isolated knowledge may be useful 
in certain technical lines, but knowledge teeming with 
human interest and specialized along cultural lines is 
indispensable in professional service.’’ 

This is the keynote of the movement for better things 
in our schools. Isolated knowledge should find no place 
in our elementary or secondary schools; if it belongs any- 
where it is in the research institutions of higher learning. 
The teacher who is unable to present his subject in its 
proper correlations with other departments of knowledge 
and with the vital interests of his pupils has not the 
requisite equipment of knowledge, however learned he 
may be in one particular line of work. It does not follow 
from all this, however, that there is no value in the mental 
discipline derived from scholarly studies ; what is insisted 
upon is that this is not sufficient and that the present, 
with its multiplied demands upon the time of the teacher 
and the pupil, makes it imperative that the value of the 
subject matter be not lost sight of. 
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There are few who would attempt to justify the prac- 
tice to-day, which was too often indulged in during the 
past couple of decades, of taking a good teacher from the 
grammar grades and giving her a year or two special 
training in English in order to fit her to teach English 
in the high school. No such training can ever result in 
efficient teaching of English. The person who knows 
nothing but Latin, no matter how thoroughly he may 
know Latin, will not be able to teach it effectually. The 
same is true of every other subject in the curriculum. 
Such teachers have no power to endow their subject with 
vitality; they have no power to weave the knowledge 
which they impart into the organic structures of the 
pupil’s mental life. The knewledge of a subject which a 
teacher requires must have back of it a wide range of 
thoroughly organized truth. To quote once more from 
Professor Russell: 

‘It follows, therefore, that there must be a general 
preparation for the beginning of professional study. Call 

it what you please—intellectual perspective, 
PROFES- Cultural setting, liberal education—it is some- 
SIONAL thing which gives breadth of view and that 
TRAINING largeness of life which form the very founda- 

tion of every kind of professional service. It 
is precisely this training for which the college stands. I 
do not pretend that every college graduate has it, or that 
there is no other way of getting a liberal education; nor 
do I claim that a college degree should be the stepping- 
stone to every learned profession. But I do claim that 
the intending high school teacher needs a course of gen- 
eral training, the equivalent of the best given in any col- 
lege in the land, and needs it, too, as a prerequisite to the 
technical studies in his profession. The professional 
training of the teacher properly begins with the process 
of narrowing the field or of intensifying work in some 
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part of it or, to use a better figure, of focussing what one 
knows on the problem in hand.’’ 

The demand for college training in the high school 
teacher is rapidly spreading and from present indica- 
tions it will soon be universal throughout the United 
States. But a college training, or the possession of 
an A. B. degree, is not in itself a sufficient guarantee 
of ability to teach in a high school; to this cultural basis 
must be added professional training, and so it is usual 
to exact of the candidate for a position on the staff of 
our high schools a working knowledge of the professional 
subjects, such as the philosophy of education, the psy- 
chology of education, the history of education, school 
management, methods, etc. These disciplines are cal- 
culated to give the teacher the power to focus his knowl- 
edge on the subject in hand and to secure the incorpora- 
tion of the truth which he imparts into the living struc- 
tures of the pupils’ minds. Academic training is pre- 
supposed by professional training. ‘‘There is no possi- 

bility whatever of giving professional training 
ARTISTIC to anignoramus. The sculptor may be a stone- 
FREEDOM cutter if he have the technical skill, but a stone- 

cutter can never become the sculptor until he 
gets the vision in the unformed block of marble. The 
teacher whose knowledge of a subject is confined within 
the covers of two or three books—Somebody’s Latin Les- 
sons and Cesar’s Commentaries, Books I to IV, we will 
say, has no trouble in selecting what he will teach. No 
more has the stonecutter to do with determining his task 
when it is defined for him in a blue-print drawing. But 
the master, he who has command of himself and of his 
subject as well, must pick and choose at every step. Time 
is precious; opportunity will not wait; he must act, and 
his artistic eye is quick to condemn every slip that he 
makes.’’ 
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That professional training in addition to academic 
proficiency is needed for the high school and college 
teacher has long since been recognized by professional 

educators, but the requirement is too fre- 
FRAGMENTED quently ignored in the appointment of 
cuRRIcULUM teachers to secondary schools and to col- 

leges. The result of this neglect is pain- 
fully evident in many things but in nothing more so 
than in the fragmenting and isolating of the subjects 
taught in schools where adequate professional training 
is not possessed by members of the staff. The experience 
of the writer coincides in this respect with that of the 
writer of the paper from which we have been quoting. 

‘*We find in practice that even the best scholars among 
our college graduates are not ready for a technical course 
in the selection and arrangement of materials. Too 
often their training is scrappy. The elective system 
makes it easy to follow a favorite professor or to omit 
some essential part of a subject. I recall the case of a 
graduate of one of our best universities who had studied 
Latin four years in high school and four years in college, 
but who had never had a course at any time in Roman 
History, and who knew next to nothing of Roman life. 
It is not at all unusual to find college graduates who have 
had years of training in history made up of fragments 
called The Reformation, The Renaissance, The French 
Revolution, and the like, but with no real understanding 
of the sweep of modern history. A large part of the 
trouble with teaching the sciences is due to the fact that 
physics, chemistry, geography, physiography, meteorolo- 
gy, zoology, entomology, physiology, bacteriology, and the 
rest, are taught as isolated units. Even in mathematics, 
the most clearly defined of all our high school subjects, the 
college graduate comes to his work removed by just four 
years from the problems with which he has to deal. In 
all such cases the first step is to get back on high school 
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ground. The Latinist must read Cesar, Cicero and 
Virgil, not necessarily stopping with the Four Books of 
the Gaelic War or with the Catilinian Orations, or with 
an abbreviated edition of the Aeneid; he should learn 
to speak the language at least well enough to keep it 
from seeming dead; and he should inject himself far 
enough into Roman history to feel the glow of that Golden 
Age forever imperishable. Likewise the mathematician 
needs to know what arithmetic, algebra, geometry and 
trigonometry stand for, what they are, what they mean 
in every-day life, and what they prepare for in the higher 
mathematics. It is perspective what is wanted in this 
subject as in every other subject in the high school. 
Only by knowing intimately what these subjects are 
worth in and of themselves, what their practical appli- 
cation is, and what they signify for later development, 
can we expect our teachers to put correct emphasis on 
what they teach.’’ 
We have borrowed thus largely from Professor Rus- 
sell’s paper because in it he emphasizes the growing 
demand for closer coordination in the 
COORDINATION work of the high school. The paper in 
IN THE its entirety will be found in the Epv- 
HIGH SCHOOL CATIONAL Review, March, 1913. It is 
worthy of careful study by every high 
school teacher and by those who are responsible for the 
selection or for the training of high school teachers. 
Current educational literature abounds in material illus- 
trative of the same trend condemnatory of the past and 
present for the fragmentary condition of the pupil’s 
knowledge and demanding organic unification of all his 
thought. Professor Smith of Amherst, in a contribution 
published in the Epucattonat Review, April, 1913, en- 
titled The Unity of Knowledge and the Curriculum, may 
be cited as a case in point. He says: 
‘* My thesis is that much of the unreality, unpracticality, 
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and lack of inspiration charged not altogether unjustly 
against our academic instruction, is due to want of co- 

ordination in the studies, to the discon- 
NEED OF nected way in which fragmentary informa- 
VITAL UNITY tion is imparted in the diverse arts and 

sciences, all of which properly are, and 
should be shown to be, parts of one great whole. The 
curriculum resembles a picture-puzzle rather than a 
work of art. The student is offered a number of small 
blocks, on one of which he sees a face, on another some 
stars, on a third a tree (with a Greek or a square root), 
and is told, or oftener is left to find out for himself, that 
when all of the many parts are properly combined, they 
will produce a famous painting. Now, the arrangement 
of picture-puzzles may be considered according to taste, 
either as harmless diversion or as salutary discipline, 
but is it, I submit, the correct way to study art? Even 
supposing our student puts the whole together in the 
end, which is far from being the universal rule, is it 
not more than doubtful whether his appreciation of, say, 
the Sistine Madonna, would be increased by having the 
masterpiece treated in this way? Let us at least show 
him the whole first. Let us lead him into the universe 
and turn on all the lights at once, rather than bring him 
into it in the dark and then throwing a flashlight now 
into this corner, now into that. If he be dazzled, it is 
with wholesome emotions inspiring wonder rather than 
blinding bewilderment. At the very outset of the college 
course, set before him, in a panorama, infinitely reduced 
in scale but true to proportions, the whole scheme of 
things entire as we know them. . . . Such a program 
will, perhaps, make the reader lose his breath, and the 
greater scholar he is the more likely this will be. Surely 
it would be easier to reduce Paradise Lost to a limerick 
than to epitomize all knowledge in thirty lectures. But, 
after all, the argument of an epic could be given in five 
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lines, and some sort of general impression, not of the 
whole content but of the nature and relation of the 
various sciences, could be made in a short course. All 
I contend is that any such conception, any notion at all 
of the unity of knowledge would be preferable to the 
usual complete absence of this ideal. It is an axiom of 
pedagogy, though one often forgotten in practice, that 
science implies classification; that to teach or to learn 
a thing we must relate it to the body of already assimi- 
lated matter; that if we give a frame, a logical skeleton, 
the individual facts will stick to it of themselves, whereas 
if we offer only the individual facts they will form a 
flabby, incoherent mass and melt away before the warm 
impact of more immediately pressing interests.’’ 

The only fault that we have to find with Professor 
Smith’s contention, if it be a fault, is that he asks for 
a synthetic presentation at too late a period in the pupil’s 

unfolding life. This work should begin with 
unity 1n__ the child’s first year in a primary school and 
caTHOLIC it should be continued throughout his entire 
EDUCATION school life, not by courses of thirty or any 

number of lectures, but by the close organic 
interrelating of all the items of knowledge presented in 
the curriculum. This movement is already under way 
and judging from the play of the law of action and re- 
action, it is to be expected that it will not halt until it 
has transformed the curriculum and methods of all our 
educational institutions, and given us a new type of 
teacher who will not be content with a meagre isolated 
treatment of any subject. This work must be done for 
the Catholic schools in such a way as to give God and 
religious truth their place at the centre of the unified 
and organized knowledge which it is the aim of our 
schools of every grade to impart to the children of the 
Church. 

THomas Epwarp SHre.ps. 





MRS. ALICE MEYNELL AS AN ESSAYIST. 


The Essay is a modern outlet of self-expression. The 
ancients wrote poetry, philosophy, history; so writes 
genius in our day; but we write the Essay; that is, we of 
the large and ever-expanding class produced by modern 
civilization and introspection combined, who have not 
genius, and yet, have something to say; who cannot stir 
the central deeps of being, and yet, can make a pretty 
ripple on its surface. 

If we go on specializing in literature as in science, we 
shall soon have a special class of writers to fit every 
mood of the genus homo; but, so far, the Essayist may 
touch all moods, and is a specialist only in this sense, 
that his touch,—his manner of treatment,—is one. There 
is your scientific Essayist, who has something to say on 
science; he has not discovered a law, or formulated a 
system; but he has an idea or two, which may fit into 
somebody else’s system, and is worth recording. There is 
the philosophical Essayist, the historical Essayist, the 
literary Essayist; and there is the much larger class of 
the general observer of men and things. This grouping, 
of course, excludes the essay that is mot an essay,—the 
salad of many men’s remarks and observations dished up 
in the sauce of one man’s arrangement! According to 
etymology, this is an Essay,—an attempt, but an abortive 
one, and not the real, literary genus, toward which the 
name modestly aims. In other words, the Essay without 
originality is even more unbearable than many other 
forms of writing that better sustain the lack. In this, it 
is something like the letter; and it shares the peculiar 
fascination of personality that makes the charming letter 
80 irresistible. 

We are living in a singularly unfruitful, and,—para- 
doxically,—at the same time, a singularly productive 
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age; the essay is its exponent, its typical literary form, 
springing from its peculiar character, and suiting its 
special need. The soil of mind today is being widely cul- 
tivated; we are all very conscious of the intellectual ex- 
pansion of the times; neat, fussy little gardens of thought 
abound; but the rich, red grape of genius—how rare! 
And of us Americans especially it must be said: we are 
producing few thinkers and no seers; where are our 
philosophies and our epics? And so, we content our- 
selves with pleasant mediocrity ; we have a rich, full crop 
of literary connoisseurs, we abound in essayists and 
essays. 

However, if a ‘‘pleasant mediocrity’’ is the usual tone 
and character of this species of literary expression; if its 
song-birds are merely quite tuneful and agreeable com- 
panions of our leisure hours,—we are sometimes sur- 
prised by the rara avis, whose unmistakable note thrills 
upon our unexpectant ear. Genius has modest ways; it 
does not always soar in the heavens; it lives not always 
a recluse of the forest. In the hollow of its rhythmic 
undulations, it sometimes stoops to the lesser harmonies 
of soul-expression. Sometimes a master hand seizes hold 
of the frail fabric of the essay, raises it from the flowery 
but fruitless fields of mediocrity, to the heights of Mount 
Olympus, and, fashioning a body from its frail sub- 
stance, there breathes into it an immortal soul! In this 
sense, of this kind, is Alice Meynell an essayist. To her, 
the essay is not an end, but rather a means, a convenient 
form. Her cameos of thought she calls essays, and so, 
perforce, must we; and if we are to believe some of the 
keenest appreciations of the day, this expression of her 
genius in the essay-form is to join the ranks of the im- 
mortals, and go down to an ever-youthful old age. 

Alice Meynell’s essays are life-studies,—flush with its 
color, pulsed with the rhythm of life. She is singularly 
touched with the painter’s art; her words are colors; but 
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she lays them on in tune! Sister of Miss Thompson,— 
later Lady Butler,—painter of the famous ‘‘ Roll-call,’’— 
these two gifted women were breathed upon by kindred 
muses. Perhaps more than in their related blood, Lady 
Butler and Alice Thompson Meynell are sisters in spirit 
and in truth, through the ministering Motherhood of Art. 

It is difficult to describe Mrs. Meynell,—either the 
style of her essays, or the fine, quick thought vivifying 
their perfect form. Beginning with negations,—there 
is nothing usual, nothing commonplace, nothing expected, 
about her. There is a subtle strength, a rare exquisite- 
ness, a vivid originality that take us by surprise,—a 
delighted surprise. She sees what ten thousand men 
and women around her are blind to! She thinks through 
the whole expanse of her radiant intellect; and, she can 
write! At first sight you wonder by what trick of lan- 
guage she impresses you with this individuality of being; 
this fine, rare remote soul, talking quietly through these 
pages. You lose yourself in the surprises of thought 
which she offers you; you find yourself laughing, quietly, 
for very delight in her unobtrusive keenness, and the 
delicious illusiveness of her humor. She is exquisite, 
bewitching, and her daintiness, so fascinating because you 
feel the strength and the composure behind; the wealth 
of mental and moral force, of intellectual, spiritual, emo- 
tional experience high, rich, profound; and yet, she is so 
unruffied, so self-possessed, so calm! In her armor of 
eloquent reserve, you cannot find a rift. Yes,—one, but 
one, I have found;—she detests the truism, she abomi- 
nates the platitude, she shrinks from the common-places 
of expression; and, at times, when perhaps a little too 
fine and high and rare for ordinary comprehension, she 
seems to say, ‘‘ You will forgive, if I am not quite plain, 
for that is a better fault than repetition. I will not 
offend you by one sentence that either steals or 
borrows!’’ 
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Three small, daintily-garbed books lie before me, her 
jewel-deposit and legacy of high thinking; the first she 
calls ‘‘The Rhythm of Life and Other Essays’’; the 
second, ‘‘The Color of Life and Other Essays on Things 
Seen and Heard’’; the third, ‘‘The Spirit of Place and 
Other Essays.’’ Through these tiny volumes she ranges 
over many themes; and from many of the titles one can 
form little idea of the contents. After the initial essay, 
acute and charming,—The Rhythm of Life,—follows five 
unique pages of piercing and somewhat prophetic in- 
sight, under the heading ‘‘Decivilised’’; here her pun- 
gent wit flashes out the truth ‘‘reluctantly discovered 

that the vulgarized are not uncivilised, and that 
there is no growth for them,’’ they are decivilised; again 
she describes a singular type of character, under the 
title ‘‘A Remembrance’’; one chapter is headed ‘‘The 
Sun,’’ and others,—‘‘The Unit of the World’’; 
‘*Pathos’’; ‘‘By the Rail-way Side’’; ‘‘Innocence and 
Experience’’; ete., etc. Of from three to six pages in 
extent, these unique papers do not easily suffer quota- 
tion; and to tell what Mrs. Meynell writes about would be 
tiresome, when one can read what Mrs. Meynell says. 
With her exquisite pencil, she draws a personality, she 
paints a landscape, she hints a tragedy, she finds a folly, 
she discovers a law! And, she is always with us. She is 
human and has no impatient fancy for wings; she shows 
us truth that lies all about us, but we do not see/ And 
all the time we feel the hidden wealth that she does not 
share with us. Perhaps we like to have an author take 
us entirely into his confidence; it flatters us; but Mrs. 
Meynell is not of this kind. The strong, beautiful gates 
of her just reserve will never be opened wide, this side 
of death. What a mind, what a soul, these pages con- 
vince us of, but do not reveal! 

Coventry Patmore finds a bond of resemblance 
between Mrs. Meynell and Emerson. He says: ‘‘Of the 
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sweetness and wit, which are said by Donne, I think, to 
be woman’s highest attainment, there is in these little 
essays abundance, but they are only the living drapery 
of thought which has the virile qualities of simplicity, 
continuity and positiveness. The essays of Emerson, of 
which those of Mrs. Meynell will sometimes remind the 
reader, are not to be compared with the best of hers in 
these greater merits; moreover, the transcendentalism of 
the American writer afforded a far easier field than that 
chosen by the English lady. It is very easy to speak 
splendidly and profusely about things which transcend 
speech ; but to write beautifully, profitably and originally 
about truths which come home to everybody, and which 
everybody can test by common sense; to avoid with sed- 
ulous reverence the things which are beyond the focus of 
the human eye, and to direct attention effectively to those 
which are well within it, though they have hitherto been 
undiscerned through lack of attention, or the astounding 
imperfection of common vision for the reality of common 
things,—is a very different attainment. . . . Emer- 
son had no gravity, and no true sequence of thought, for 
he lived or attempted to live in a sphere in which the 
laws of gravitation do not operate, and which, being with- 
out limitation, is without unity. In the writing of Mrs. 
Meynell we have brightness and epigram enough, but 
they are but the photosphere of weighty, intelligible and 
simple human interest.’’ 

If, as we may feel, Emerson’s spiritual sense and 
manner resemble Alice Meynell, the substance of their 
thought is essentially different. Emerson’s thinking is 
airy, misty and viewy; Mrs. Meynell observes the visible, 
thinks out the thinkable, and lights up the passed-over 
spaces of definite human life. She never rambles aim- 
lessly through the possible, the interrogatory, the hypo- 
thetical ; but in the sequestered vineyard of her own mind, 
she presses out the rich juice of its speculations, casts 
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aside the refuse, and behold !—the wine is ours. Another 
essential difference between Emerson and Alice Meynell 
lies in the foundation from which their studies start, the 
basis of their thinking. Beyond every line of Mrs. Mey- 
nell’s writing we feel the immense strength of her certi- 
tude, the poise, the dignity, the command of mighty truth, 
and forceful faith. She is not continually seeking amid 
the briars of life for the fair and fragrant bud of truth; 
she holds it in her hand, and does but study how leaf by 
leaf the perfect rose unfolds. She hears it in the air, and 
does but listen to its rhythmic undulations. At the basis 
of truth’s towering peaks she rests in her joyously recog- 
nized littleness; for she knows that truth is large, but 
that it has taken her into its immensity! 

In her essay entitled ‘‘The Letters of Marceline Val- 
more’’ we find the following sympathetic comment and 
profound reflection: ‘‘ ‘Take care of me, my daughter, 
and cover me well!’ Marceline Desbordes Valmore, 
writing from France to her daughter Oudine, who was 
delicate and chilly in London, 1841, has the same 
solicitous journeying fancy as was expressed by two 
other women, both also French women, and both artic- 
ulate in tenderness. Eugénie de Guérin, that queen of 
sisters, had preceded her with her own complaint,—‘I 
have a pain in my brother’s side’; and in another age, 
Mme. de Sévigné had suffered, in the course of long posts 
and through infrequent letters—a protraction of conjec- 
tured pain—within the frame of her absent daughter. 
She phrased her plight in much the same words, confess- 
ing the uncancelled union with her child, that had effaced 
for her the boundaries of her personal life. Is not what 
we call a life—the personal life—a separation from the 
universal life, a seclusion, a division, a cleft, a wound? 
For these women, such a severance was in part healed, 
made whole, closed up and cured. Life was restored 
between two at a-time of human-kind. Did these three 
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women guess that their sufferings of sympathy with their 
children were indeed the signs of a new and universal 
health—the prophesy of human unity?’’ 

Again, she writes on the ‘‘Color of Life,’’ and keenly 
says: ‘‘Red has been praised for its nobility as the color 
of life; but the true color of life is not red. Red is the 
color of violence, or of life broken open, edited and 
published. Or, if red is indeed the color of life, it is so 
only on condition that it is not seen. Once fully visible, 
red is the color of life violated, and in the act of betrayal 
and of waste. Red is the secret of life, and not the 
manifestation thereof. . . . The true color of life is 
the color of the body, the color of the covered red, the 
implicit and not explicit red of the living heart and the 
pulses. It is the modest color of the unpublished blood.’’ 

And what delicate perception and dainty humor in 
this little sentence on ‘‘grass,’’ whose eradication from 
the public highways she deplored :—‘‘The accident that 
made all this difference . . . lay in the little border 
of wayside grass which a row of public servants—men 
with spades and a cart—are in the act of tidying up. 
Their way of tidying up is to lay its little corpse all 
along the suburban roadside, and then to carry it away 
to some parochial dust-heap.’’ For tragic emotion read 
‘By the Rail-way Side.’’ For convincing analysis, the 
marvelous little paper entitled ‘‘Rejection’’; and for 
magical description and subtility—‘‘The Woman in 
Grey.’’ And the Essay on Eleonora Duse! but that must 
be read in reverent completeness,—not mutilated by the 
liberty of extract or comment. 

Mrs. Meynell has also powers of irony and protest. 
‘“‘The saddest truth is better than the merriest lie!’’— 
and so we find from time to time on her pages, the ugly 
exposure of the false; but she has pity, and no scorn. 
She has too fine a perception, too rare and keen a dis- 
criminative faculty not to measure accurately the shams 
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and subterfuges, the tricks and vulgarities in human 
life; but how modestly! with what moderation, delicacy, 
unobstrusiveness does she share with us her high, fine 
thought, her ‘‘sorrowful great gift’’ of insight! 

Mrs. Meynell is a thinker and an artist; moreover, she 
is a woman of genius. Along the lines of the human, 
she thinks; she has the poet’s eye, and the artist’s cun- 
ning of words; she has a genius for seeing, both with 
the physical eye, and with the inner eye of the spirit; 
-and then, she has a genius for making us see! Her in- 
sight is quick, true, vivid; yet calm. Dignity, intensity, 
composure are hers, and that ever delightful play of 
lightsome humor that is the perfect finishing of a gifted 
mind. 

An Ursutine or St. Ursuta’s, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


The excuse always offered by the competent failure 
is that he would have succeeded—but he lacked oppor- 
tunity. And yet this excuse deceives few; for it is a 
well-known truth that if there is one thing the world is 
full of it is opportunity. It is a law of things as they 

are that if one brings the ability the world will 
READ, establish the opportunity. 
stupy, Too many people expect success without ability, 
woRK without work, without anything—idle malcontents 

that believe the world is in debt to them for 
honoring it with their presence. Yet how painful must 
be their awakening when they finally realize that they 
are mistaken and that they had been paid all they earned. 

Learn your lesson now: If you want success, work 


hard and equip your brain so you will have ability to 
offer. Don’t waste your life waiting for your oppor- 
tunity. Read, study, work; and before you realize it 
opportunity will have embraced it and got far on the 


road to prosperity—Ambition. 
Educational Exchange, March, 1913. 





Another lesson that seems to be left to teachers to in- 
culeate, is just everyday honesty and integrity. Parents 
seem to have abdicated; mothers are too busy with their 
clubs; fathers have too much business and have left the 
rearing of the family to their wives. The Sunday school 
gets a few of the children for a few years and then they 

drift out with their own notions and to their 
JUST own devices. Therefore if the children get 
COMMON many lessons of genuine honesty, truth tell- 
INTEGRITY ing, forbearance, patience, regard for things 
sacred and for old age, these lessons will 
have to come through the school room. The teacher 
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must assume the role of standing guard between the 
country and its decay. The next generation will have 
to settle some very important questions. The elements 
of decay are always present in anything human; they 
have attacked the integrity of the American people and 
there are some indications that they have seated them- 
selves and that there is no serious concern on the part 
of the adult life of the day. If the next generation of 
adults are correspondingly indifferent, there is certain 
to be a serious decline in the standards of life. We know 
of no better machinery at present than the schoolroom 
to meet the needs of the hour. 
The South Dakota Journal of Education, March, 1913. 





Wherever a school board can be persuaded that the 
interests of its school require at least a summer term 
of normal training for each of its teachers, a beginning 


has been made in the process of raising the teaching 
corps to the standing of a technical fraternity. Without 
that training there is rarely an appreciable professional 

consciousness. The teacher who has never 
THE PRoFES- been identified with a group of students 
SIONAL SPIRIT preparing for a definite mission, has as a 
IN TEACHERS rule little conception of the breadth and 

dignity of her calling, or of its distinctive 
qualities, the things that set it apart from other kinds 
of work. A large proportion of even the best women 
teachers drift into teaching, or are forced into it by cir- 
cumstances. They would not freely elect to teach if there 
were other work having the same social sanction in the 
country towns where they live. But, engaging in a work 
which women are peculiarly fitted to perform, it takes 
but little professional training to awaken in them the 
consciousness of the greatness of that work, of their 
unity with others who are doing the same thing, and of 
their duty to their co-workers. If for no other reason, 
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it would be worth while to make technical training com- 
pulsory for all teachers, that the spirit of camaraderie 
and common effort might inspire and lighten the work 
of those who take it up as a necessity rather than as a 


choice. 
School and Home Education, March, 1913. 





Many young men are unable to grasp the secret of 
success. They see others passing them on life’s highway 
and console themselves with the plaint of unjust treat- 
ment. Instead of looking within themselves for the 
causes of failure, they are prone to place the responsi- 
bility upon others. A young man who had been employed 
by a large corporation in a minor position was recently 

selected by the officials for one of the most 
THE SECRET remunerative offices in the corporation. In 
or success his selection, the officials had passed over a 

hundred other employes who were his 
superiors both in position and in length of service. It 
was natural that these men should complain; they could 
not understand the reasons for the selection. One of 
the disappointed candidates approached the president 
with the statement: ‘‘I had the first claim upon this posi- 
tion by virtue of my long service; I am the equal of this 
man in education and skill; I have done my work faith- 
fully and I have made special preparation for this line 
of service.’’ The president promptly replied: ‘‘This 
may all be true, sir; you have no doubt been efficient in 
your present position, but we have had no evidence of 
your preparation for this line of service. Several times 
my superintendent has suggested to you that you might 
do certain things outside of your line; these were in- 
tended to give you an opportunity. You met these sug- 
gestions with the question: ‘How much extra pay will 
I get for this?’ For this position, we needed a man who 
had shown his fitness for it, and who never asked extra 
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pay for an opportunity to show his fitness for promo- 
tion.’’ 

Edwin Hawley, who worked his way from an office 
boy to the presidency of one of the great railroad com- 
panies of the United States, when asked for the secret 
of his success, replied: ‘‘I always made it a rule to 
put the best that is in me into the work of my employer, 
regardless of pay. I am sufficiently a believer in the 
law of compensation to think that we draw pay for every 
bit of work that we do. All extra work brings its com- 
pensation. In the long run, no work ever goes unpaid.” 
This is the lesson needed in these days of business and 
professional competition. It is the lesson needed by 
young men and women everywhere. Teachers plodding 
along in a narrow sphere, wondering why the world 
ignores their service, and worrying because others pass 
them by on the road to professional success, may ask 
themselves the question, ‘‘Have I shown my fitness for 
a better place in the world?’’ It is usually the work 
you do without the expectation of pay that brings pro- 
motion and success. I deserve no credit for doing ef- 
ficiently the work I am paid to do; that much is expected 
of me. But the work that I do for my employer for 
which no compensation is scheduled, accumulates to my 
credit, and, sooner or later, must bring its inevitable 
reward. 

The Educational Exchange, March, 1913. 





I wonder how many rural teachers ever think of how 
much they can increase the happiness of those about 
them by leading them to see the beauty in their sur- 
roundings—by helping them to come into possession of 
the culture of their environment. 

Rural life and its manifold interests have ever been the 
chief source of inspiration of artists and poets—yet how 
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many of those living in the country see what the artist 
sees or hear and feel what the poet sings 
PROTECT of? With a little effort to increase your own 
THE BIRDS ability to recognize the beauty around you 
and a desire to pass the pleasure along you 
may set abroach the minds of your pupils and associates, 
so that they, too, will see beauty in the commonplace 
and have a new world opened to them. Possibly none 
of them will ever be able to give either pictorial or 
metrical expression to their inner understanding, but 
their own lives will be enriched none the less. 

To one who knows not how to see it the gray sky is 
dull and colorless—to the knowing eye it is glorified with 
rich tints of rose and pearl and amethyst. The nature 
lover never lives a gray life under a leaden sky. Though 
both the morning and evening are glorious to him, the 
cool, mist-filtered dawn differs in color from the warm 
dry twilight. 

Be one yourself and then help others to be nature 
lovers. 

Along this line nothing will yield greater pleasure than 
a study of bird life with its variety of interests. Let 
us learn to know these little creatures living in our trees 
and hopping about our lawns—working for us, ridding 
our orchards and fields of insect pests and keeping down 
noxious weeds by feeding on their seeds—and singing 
us songs to gladden our days. 

Let us learn to distinguish the rollicking notes of the 
bobolink from the prayerful tones of the tanager, the 
liquid call of the wood thrush.from the hymn of the 
hermit, the weird warning of the owl from the hoarse 
whistle of the woodpecker and the harsh rattle of the 
kingfisher. Let us learn what the ancients thought of 
them and handed down to us in the form of legends and 
supersitions and let us become acquainted with their 
home life—learn how they manifest their interest in each 
other—how they establish their homes, find their food 
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and rear their little ones—what their value is to us both 
intrinsically and esthetically—and how they respond to 
the call of the South. 

Bird students all over the country are sounding a note 
of alarm over the rapid decrease of many varieties of 
birds because of lack of protection afforded them and 
are calling on our legislatures to pass laws in their in- 
terests. 

Let us learn to know them—then we will love them and 
the sheltering arm of love will be their greatest protec- 
tion. 

Learn what to see in bird life and you will find count- 
less numbers of them coming to you to be studied—blue 
jays, robins, sparrows, woodpeckers, orioles, wrens and 
thrushes. Throw crumbs to them and they will come and 
feast at the table set for them—warily at first and later 
with full confidence as acquaintance grows—alone at 
first but later accompanied by their rising progeny, who 
are shown how friendly human creatures can be. Bird 
banquet boards and bird baths are greatly appreciated 
by feathered friends, as are also comfortable nesting 
places. Give them shrubbery to nest and hide in—the 
hospitality of berry-bearing vines is always accepted. 
Wild cherries and mulberries are especially enjoyed by 
robins and rose-breasted gurbeaks, while nuthatches and 
chicadees gladly feast on suet and bones not too closely 
picked, bound to winter limbs. Banish the cat. 

Begin a campaign of education showing that it is the 
part of wisdom to protect these feathered laborers who 
compensate for the small amount of food taken by the 
efficient service rendered. Incredible numbers of de- 
structive grubs, flies, and worms, destroyed by them— 
chinch bugs, wire worms, grubs, crane flies and boll- 
weevils are held in check by them. At a single meal 
countless pests are destroyed. When insect food is plenti- 
ful grain is undisturbed. 

Midland Schools, March, 1913. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The Board of Trustees of the Catholic University held their 
spring meeting on April 2, Cardinal Gibbons presiding. Some 
of the important transactions of the meeting were the author- 
ization granted for the building of a new dining hall to accom- 
modate the increasing number of lay students, and the further 
authorization given to the Chancellor to make provision ac- 
cording to his judgment for additional classrooms and labora- 
tories. The new Gibbons Memorial Hall was declared a uni- 
versity college. This forms the third of such colleges on 
the University grounds, Divinity Hall and Albert Hall being 
the other two, as distinct from the colleges of the religious 
orders which are affiliated to the University. 

The Departments of Botany and Biology which hitherto have 
been separate were united by the Board under the Department 
of Biology and Botany. Doctor Patrick J. Lennox was pro- 
moted from Assistant Professor to be full Professor in the De- 
partment of English Language and Literature. The Board 
confirmed the nomination of Reverend Doctor Charles F. Aiken 
as Dean of the Faculty of Theology. It was voted that resolu- 
tions of condolence be sent by His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, 
to Mr. John P. Morgan on the death of his father, the late 
J. Pierpont Morgan, who was a benefactor of the University 
and who last year received the honorary distinction of 
Patron of Arts and Letters. The trustees in attend- 
ance at the meeting were: Cardinal Gibbons, Chancellor; 
Cardinal Farley, of New York; Cardinal O’Connell, of Boston; 
Archbishop Riordan, of San Francisco; Archbishop Messmer, 
of Milwaukee; Archbishop Glennon, of St. Louis; Archbishop 
Prendergast, of Philadelphia; Archbishop Quigley, of Chicago; 
Archbishop Keane, of Dubuque; Bishop Harkens, of Provi- 
dence; Bishop Canevin, of Pittsburgh; Monsignor Lavelle, of 
New York; the Honorable Walter George Smith, of Phila- 
delphia; the Honorable Charles J. Bonaparte, of Baltimore; 
the Honorable John D. Crimmins, of New York. 
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On the evening of April 2, the Honorable Joseph E. Rans- 
dell, United States Senator of Louisiana, delivered a lecture 
at the University on “The Southern Lawyer,” under the 
auspices of the Law Club. The lecture was open to the public 
and was well attended. 


COLLEGE BUILDING DESTROYED 


Niagara University sustained a grave loss on March 4 when 
Alumni Hall, one of the most serviceable halls on the campus, 
was totally destroyed by fire. Only the walls now remain of 
the building which contained the college theatre, the music 
rooms with their equipment of pianos and band instruments, 
the meeting rooms of the college societies, some of which had 
been recently furnished and in which were kept many valuable 
records, pictures, etc. Some rare collections of mounted birds 
and animals in the museum, and the entire equipment in the 
business classrooms, including many typewriters, were de- 
stroyed. No announcement has been made in reference to the 
reconstruction of the Hall. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE OF CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


La Salle College, Philadelphia, celebrated on April 9 and 10 
the Golden Jubilee of the granting of its charter as a college by 
the State of Pennsylvania. Beginning on Wednesday morning 
with Solemn Mass of Thanksgiving in the Cathedral at which 
Archbishop Prendergast officiated, the celebration continued 
until Thursday evening when a great public demonstration 
took place in the Metropolitan Opera House. The students 
past and present and their many friends of the laity, promi- 
nent members of the Brothers of Christian Schools, and dis- 
tinguished prelates of Philadelphia and elsewhere contributed 
by their presence to make the occasion the greatest in the his- 
tory of the institution. The sermon at the Mass by the Rt. Rev. 
Philip R. McDevitt was a forceful presentation of the work of 
Blessed John Baptist de la Salle and his community in the his- 
tory of education, and an excellent exposition of the great edu- 
cational activities of the Catholic Church, especially in the 
United States. The preacher said in part: 
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Today it seems to us simple and obvious that those who 
teach should be pledged unreservedly to their vocation, 
and that they should be trained to discharged its obliga- 
tions. But these evident truths were not so fully recog- 
nized two centuries ago, when John Baptist de la Salle 
proclaimed his purpose to organize a community of teach- 
ers and to establish a school for their training. The effi- 
cient carrying out of the ideas of John Baptist de la Salle 
brought about a revolution in the education of the seven- 
teenth century and has profoundly influenced the educa- 
tion of the world for the last two hundred years. 

In addition to the radical reformation whereby the 
teacher should be devoted entirely to his work and should 
be trained to discharge its requirements, John Baptist de 
la Salle made other far-reaching contributions to the 
science and art of education. At the close of the seven- 
teenth century he organized a Sunday school in the parish 
of St. Sulpice, Paris. It is an eminent English and non- 
Catholic educator who says: “This seventeenth century 
Sunday school forestalled in a remarkable manner more 
than one educational institution which is commonly 
thought of as much later in origin. To say nothing of the 
Sunday school proper, eighty-one years before Raikes of 
Gloucester (1780), the school of St. Sulpice was first and 
foremost a continuation school in the modern German 
sense, that is, it gave to lads and young men engaged in 
wage-earning a course of teaching that was based upon the 
instruction acquired in their earlier years, through the 
elementary school, and designed to carry that instruction 
to a high stage. The school was also, in a measure, an 
anticipation of the technical or, rather, trade school, 
whose general institution is a noticeable point in the re- 
cent educational history of the great cities of our day.” 
(Adamson’s “Pioneer of Modern Education,” page 223.) 

The elementary schools organized by John Baptist de la 
Salle were marvelously successful, and, speaking of the 
time prior to the French Revolution, have been referred to 
“as without doubt the most effective elementary schools in 
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existence.” (Parker’s “Modern Elementary Education,” 
p. 100.) 

But, alas, that mighty upheaval in the social, political 
and religious life of France wrought the almost total an- 
nihilation of both the teachers and the schools of John 
Baptist de la Salle. Happily, when the horrors of the 
Revolution had passed, the dawn of the nineteenth cen- 
tury witnessed a revival and an expansion which, in three- 
quarters of a century, brought the sons of De la Salle to 
all parts of the civilized world. In 1846 they came to the 
United States. In 1853 they opened their first school in 
Philadelphia. 

In 1863 they received from the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania a charter to conduct a collegiate institution ; this 
morning we are assembled to commemorate the golden 
jubilee of this auspicious and momentous event in Catholic 
education in this archdiocese. 

Today’s celebration, which, in one sense, is local in char- 
acter, is, in another, national, I may say international, in 
its significance; for La Salle College of Philadelphia is but 
one school in the thousand the world over, all dominated 
by the same spirit, and its teachers are only a few of a 
mighty army of teachers who find their inspiration, their 
model, their exemplar, literally, their patron saint in the 
supremely and justly celebrated educator, St. John 
Baptist de la Salle. 


The banquet tendered at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel was a 
gratifying success in point of numbers in attendance and en- 
thusiasm. Many tributes to the Brothers appeared in the 
speeches which were begun by Archbishop Prendergast, whose 
subject. was “Our Holy Father, The Pope.” Brother Edward 
spoke in behalf of La Salle and voiced the appreciation of the 
Brothers for all that the magnificent celebration manifested. 
Toasts were responded to as follows: “Our Country,” by Dr. 
Charles H. McCarthy, of the Catholic University; “Our Alma 
Mater,” by Rev. John D. Maguire, Ph.D., of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America; “The Brothers of Christian Schools,” by 
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the Honorable William H. De Lacy, of Washington, D. C.; 
“Our Sister Colleges,” by Very Rev. Edward G. Dohan, 0.8.A., 
of Villa Nova; and “Our Alumni,” by Thomas J. Meagher, of 
Philadelphia. 


BISHOP OPPOSES FREE TEXT-BOOKS 


The Right Reverend Philip J. Garrigan, D.D., of Sioux City, 
Iowa, has opposed the introduction of free text-books in the 
public schools of the State of Iowa. In a letter to the press he 
based his objection on the grounds of the increased taxation 
and the extra burden it would place upon the Catholics who, he 
said, are already saving the State of Iowa vast sums of money. 
He stated that the 7,700 children in the schools of the diocese 
save the taxpayers of the State annually $270,000, and that the 
1,140 children in the six parochial schools of Sioux City saved 
the taxpayers last year more than $40,000. “Free text-books 
for the public schools of this city,” the Bishop said, “would cost 
approximately from $20,000 to $25,000 a year—an additional 
levy of about 2 mills. This additional taxation is unjust be- 
cause unnecessary, and would be a great hardship for the ma- 
jority of the taxpayers.” 


CATHOLIC NORMAL SCHOOL ENLARGED 


The new addition to St. Francis Academy, Joliet, Ill., was 
solemnly dedicated on March 25 by the Most Rev. James E. 
Quigley, D.D., Archbishop of Chicago. The ceremony was at- 
tended by many local and visiting friends of the institution, 
including several clergymen from Chicago. The new wing, 
which has been completed at a cost of $100,000, greatly im- 
proves the educational facilities of the Academy and enables 
the Sisters to meet the demands of an ever-growing music 
school, which carries the pupils through a complete musical 
education from the elementary to a post-graduate course. A 
splendid auditorium for recitals and concert work is one of the 
features of the new building. The outer dimensions of the 
wing, which is four stories in height, are 152 by 60 feet, ex- | 
clusive of an ell which connects the new structure with the 
chapel and which will be used as an infirmary. 
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St. Francis Academy was founded in 1869 and received its 
charter in 1874. It is the mother house and novitiate for the 
United States of the Franciscan Sisters of Mary Immaculate. 
The congregation, established at Joliet in 1865, was the first 
community of religious teachers in that city and the first Fran- 
ciscan Sisterhood in the State of Illinois. Up to 1904 a day 
and boarding school was successfully operated with a large 
circle of interested patrons, but in that year the regular courses 
were closed to extern pupils and directed to the normal train- 
ing of novices of the community. The art and music depart- 
ments have, however, remained open to externs and have been 
well attended. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


At the largely attended and important Conference for Educa- 
tion in the South, held at Richmond, Va., from April 15 to 18, 
the question of rural education was perhaps the most widely 
discussed topic. There were present organizations of State 


Superintendents, State Supervisors of Rural Schools, County 
Superintendents, District Superintendents, the Presidents of 
Normal Colleges, Workers for the Training of Teachers, Repre- 
sentatives of Colleges and Universities, Presidents of Agricul- 
tural Colleges, Teachers of Agriculture, and other associations 
representing the various phases of educational activity in the 
South. 

In the College Conference, which includes the presidents and 
members of faculties of colleges and universities, the question 
discussed was “A System of Extension Work Adapted to the 
Rural Communities of the South.” The Conference of Workers 
for the Education of Teachers, which includes the deans and 
teachers in the schools of education, of colleges and universi- 
ties, the presidents and members of the faculties of normal 
schools, discussed “The Certification of Teachers.” The South- 
ern Association of College Women heard addresses on “Keats 
for the Kitchen,” by Mr. Lawrence Abbot, President of the 
Outlook Company, New York; on “What the A.B. Degree 
Should Represent,” by Miss Eleanor Lord, Dean of Goucher Col- 
lege; on “Standards of High Schools,” by Miss Probst, Goucher 
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College; on “Improvement in Standards in Southern Colleges 
Since 1900,” by Miss Colton, Meredith College; and on “Some 
Factors in the Education of Women,” by Dean Edward K. 
Graham, University of North Carolina. 

Excerpts from the program, which may be of interest, follow: 
Conference of Kindergarten Workers, Topic: Mill and Mining 
Villages in the Rural Districts; How Their Needs are Best Met 
by the Kindergartens—Miss Ruth Floyd Anderson, Chairman. 
Conference of the Education of the Negro, Topic: The Improve- 
ment of Country Schools; Conformity to Honest Standards. 
Conference on the Education of Women in the Country, Ques- 
tions with discussion: The Rural School as It Is and the Tragic 
Consequences for the Women on the Farms; The Rural School 
can be Made Adequate for the Training of Women to Meet 
Present-Day Rural Problems; The Re-organization Needed to 
Make It Adequate; How More Adequate Training Would Reach 
the Women of the Farms; The Relation of High Schools and 
Colleges to the Improvement of Rural Life. Conference on 
Taxation, Question: The Problem of School Taxes, with Re- 
ports on the Method of Raising and Apportioning School Funds 
and on the Florida System. On an evening program rural 
school work was again considered as follows: “The Need of 
Effective Schools for Our Farming Populations, and How These 
Schools can be Developed,” by J. E. Swearingen, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in South Carolina; “How We 
Are Working Out the Rural Problem in South Carolina,” by 
W. K. Tate, State Supervisor of Rural Schools; “The Struggle 
in Kentucky and the Outcome,” by T. J. Coates, State Super- 
visor of Rural Schools. 


STATISTICS FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


The school statistics of the “Official Catholic Directory” for 
1913 show that 1,593,316 young people are under Catholic care 
in the parish schools, orphan asylums, industrial schools, acade- 
mies, high schools and colleges. There are 230 colleges and 
academies for boys and 684 academies for girls where higher 
education is provided. The academies for girls are more numer- 
ous than the high schools and colleges for men, but they do not 
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equal in number of students the latter institutions. The parish 
schools number 5,256 in which 1,360,761 children receive their 
elementary education, a notable increase over 1912 when there 
were 5,119 schools with an attendance of 1,333,786. 


DEATH OF PROMINENT SCHOOL OFFICIAL 


The Reverend Michael J. Considine, who died suddenly on 
April 11 as pastor of Holy Trinity Church, New York City, had 
a long and important connection with the Catholic school sys- 
tem of the archdiocese. In 1889, Father Considine, who had 
been a director and teacher in St. Joseph’s Seminary, Troy, 
was appointed to the office of Superintendent of Catholic 
Schools, and the work of organizing and perfecting the sys- 
tem was carried on by him for eleven years. His appointment 
was of more than local significance for the Catholic schools. 
It marked the beginning of a movement in the dioceses of the 
United States which has since spread throughout the country 
and is accomplishing much for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a definite organization of elementary education. 

The School Board of the Archdiocese of New York was the 
first to recognize the need of a special diocesan official, who, 
under the Board, would discharge the office of superintendent 
or inspector, and as Dr. Burns says in his “Growth and Devel- 
opment of the Catholic School System in the United States,” in 
1888 the Rev. William J. Degnan, D.D., was appointed in- 
spector of schools. The title was later changed to that of su- 
perintendent. Dr. Degnan resigned after a year, on account of 
ill health. The Rev. Michael J. Considine was selected to suc- 
ceed him, and continued in the position during the ensuing 
eleven years. Father Considine labored successfully to raise 
the standards of the schools, and in this he was warmly sup- 
ported by the school board as well as by Archbishop Corrigan. 
Other dioceses were quick to notice the beneficial effects of the 
superintendent in New York. The Rev. Stephen F. Carroll was 
appointed inspector of schools for the Diocese of Omaha, in 
1891, and the plan was soon adopted in other places.” 

When appointed to the Church of the Holy Trinity Father 
Considine resigned as Superintendent of schools, but held the 
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office of Secretary of the School Board until his death. He 
had, consequently, been connected with the educational admin- 
istration of the New York Archdiocese for almost twenty-five 
years. He was the author of the “Teachers’ Manual for the 
Diocese of New York,” one of the first, if not the first, of the 
courses of studies for Catholic schools and practical guides for 
teachers. He also contributed articles to reviews on the New 
York schools and on general educational topics. The eulogy 
pronounced by Monsignor Lavelle was a fitting tribute to a life 
of rare devotion to every phase of priestly duty and of a con- 
suming zeal for the religious training of the young. 





NEWS ITEMS 


Nearly $1,000,000 is now on deposit in school savings banks 
in 1,149 schools throughout the United States. 


Illiteracy is practically banished in Prussia. Out of 165,841 
army recruits in 1911, all but 24 could read and write. 


More than half the desks and tables in the primary schools 
of the Philippine Islands were made by the pupils themselves. 


The Montessori method is to be tried by the normal schools 
of Ontario, Canada, following investigations of Montessori 
schools in the United States. 


Lima, Peru, will be the meeting place of two important gath- 
erings this summer—the sixth Pan-American Congress and the 
fifth Latin-American Congress. 


The National Panhellenic Congress, composed of prominent 
college Greek-letter societies, reports that it has “taken a firm 
stand against high-school confraternities.” 
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Over six hundred summer schools have announced sessions 
for 1913, according to the educational directory issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education. 


The California State Legislature has adopted a resolution 
favoring Federal aid for industrial education and urging the 
establishment of a national university and a department of 
education at Washington with a secretary in the Cabinet. 


Vocational work in high schools is now fully recognized with 
other subjects for admission to the University of Kansas. Three 
of the required fifteen units may be in manual training, do- 
mestic science, stenography, bookkeeping, agriculture, or com- 
mercial law. The University of Michigan also accepts voca- 
tional subjects. 


Cincinnati has tried compulsory vocational training and is 


well satisfied with the result. The pupils did not like it at 
first, apparently because of the compulsory feature, but now 
seem to take to it with enthusiasm. The school authorities 
have had the hearty co-operation of the manufacturers in the 
work. 


An exposition known as “The Adria Exposition” will be held 
at Vienna during the coming year under the auspices of the 
Austrian Government and the city of Vienna. It will be de- 
voted to exhibits showing the civilization, history and scenic 
beauty of the Adriatic countries. 


A list of accredited high schools of the South is to be made 
out by the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States in order to stimulate the high schools to 
maintain high standards. It is intended that the “Southern 
List” shall be an honor list of schools for the entire section. 
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Tennessee spent nearly twice as much money last year for 
high-school purposes as the year before, and the actual number 
of high-school buildings increased one-third. Other significant 
increases reported by the State high-school inspector are: En- 
rollment, 46 per cent increase during the year; daily attend- 
ance, 47 per cent increase; length of average term, ten days 
more than the year before; and teachers 65 per cent more. In 
the meantime the average cost of high-school tuition has been 
reduced from $4 to $3.96 per month. 


In a recent comparison between pupils in a closed-window 
schoolroom and those in an open-window room in Philadelphia, 
it was found that the open-window class surpassed the others 
in almost every test. The temperature of the closed school- 
room averaged 68 degrees, while for the open-window room it 
was 47 degrees. 

Mississippi has built 27 county agricultural high schools in 
the past two years at an average cost of $30,000 per school. 
These schools furnish board and dormitory facilities for $5.50 
per month, and the boys and girls are paid a certain amount 
per hour for the work they do, so that in most cases the ex- 
pense to the pupil is reduced to about $3 per month. 


“The Make-Time School” was established this year (1912-13) 
at Dayton, Ohio, for pupils over fourteen years of age 
who have finished the seventh grade work, but through 
sickness, moving, etc., have been retarded in their school work. 
Under a competent teacher these children meet in a central 
school from 8.30 a. m. to 2.10 p. m. on school days. The pur- 
pose is to enable the children to finish the work of the eighth 
grade and first-year high school in one year, taking essentials 
only. The following high-school work is covered: English, alge- 
bra, science with home and school garden work, manual train- 
ing for the boys, household economics for the girls. The en- 
rollment has been 26 pupils, 9 boys and 17 girls. The work has 
been a success and will be continued. 

Patrick J. McCormick, 
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Primitive Catholicism, Mgr. Pierre Batifol, Litt.D. Translation 
by Henri L. Brianceau of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
from the fifth French edition of I/Eglise Naissante, re- 
vised by the author. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1911, pp. xxviii-+-424. 

This work has been in the hands of students of Church His- 
tory for some time in its French form. Its scholarship has 
stood the test of the severest criticism. English-speaking read- 
ers owe a debt of gratitude to Father Brianceau for placing 
this book within their reach and for the excellent English in 
which he has cast it. 

The opening paragraph of the Introduction to the fifth 
French edition outlines the scope of the work: “The subject I 
am proposing to treat, and which, if God permit, I intend at 
some future date to pursue down to the epoch of St. Augustine 
and St. Leo, is the history of the formation of Catholicism, that 
is to say, of the Church in so far as it is a visible, universal so- 
ciety, built upon the framework of a rule of faith and a 
hierarchy. In the present volume on “Primitive Catholicism” I 
study the origins of this formation, taking the time of St. 
Cyprian as the term of these origins. It might indeed be con- 
tended that their real term was reached more than half a cen- 
tury before this time, but his writings and the discussions in 
which he took part, show so clearly that the doctrines and in- 
stitutions of Catholicism were then generally accepted, and, 
on the other hand, the historical continuity that had governed 
the development of these doctrines and institutions of Cathol- 
icism were then generally accepted, and, on the other hand, the 
historical continuity that had governed the development of 
these doctrines and institutions up to his day, makes itself so 
sensibly felt in these same writings, that they complete for us 
in an admirable manner the knowledge we are able to acquire 
of the two hundred years of previous Christianity.” 

Not only have Catholics recognized the value of Primitive 
Catholicism, but it has drawn a high tribute from Professor 
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Harnack, the leader among the Protestant historians of the 
present time. In his review of Batifol’s work in Theologische 
Literaturzeitung, January 16, 1909, he says: “The author has 
rendered to his Church * * * a most signal service, for one 
could not undertake with greater special knowledge of the sub- 
ject to establish the original identity of Christianity, Cathol- 
icism, and the Roman Primacy. He does not seek to prove his 
thesis by means of metahistoric speculation which does not 
concern itself with the chronology of events, but confines him- 
self to the territory of facts and their consequences, and seeks 
to furnish a truly historical demonstration.” 
Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


Mouth Hygiene and Mouth Sepsis, John Sayre Marshall, M.D., 
Sc.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1912. pp. 
262. 

This convenient little manual should have a very wide circula- 
tion. It comes from the pen of an eminent authority. Dr. Mar- 
shall is Captain in the United States Army, retired ; he was for- 
merly examining and supervising Dental Surgeon, U. 8. Army, 
and President of the Board of Examiners. In the materials 
presented, the book is destined to meet the needs of the dental 
profession, of students of dentistry and medicine, trained 
nurses, school teachers, and sanitarians. The elimination of 
technical terms renders the book available for the general 
reader. 

Within recent years public attention has been focussed on 
the prevention of disease. The growth of large cities renders 
this imperative. The spread of science has opened the eyes of 
the public to the many dangers to health and happiness that 
lie around us on all sides. But in spite of all this dissemina- 
tion of knowledge, it is probably true that not more than a 
small percentage of our people have any conception of the 
dangers to their own health that lie in a neglected mouth. 

Dr. Osler, in a recent address before the Royal Dental Hos- 
pital of London, said: “Oral hygiene—the hygiene of the mouth 
—there is not one single thing more important to the public in 
the whole range of hygiene than that. . . . If I were called 
upon to state which of the two, in my opinion, causes the most 
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evil, alcohol or decayed teeth, I should unhesitatingly say de- 
cayed teeth.” 

In his introduction, Dr. Marshall says: “We know of nothing 
that is more shocking and disgusting than a mouth which is a 
stranger to the tooth brush, or one that only semi-occasionally 
is treated to a half-hearted scrubbing with this most valuable 
toilet article. Do we not turn away from such individuals 
with positive loathing? Do we not shun them almost as much 
as we would an individual suffering from small-pox? And 
why? Because they are poisoning the air which you and I 
must breathe with myriads of disease-producing organisms, 
perhaps the organisms of pulmonary tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
diphtheria, tonsilitis, bronchitis, la grippe, and numerous 
others.” 

Bacteriology has revealed the fact that more than one hun- 
dred and fifty forms of bacteria make their home in the human 
mouth ; many of these are disease-producing germs. Miller, in 
his work “Micro-organisms of the Human Mouth,” makes the 
estimate that in one mouth which has come under his observa- 
tion there were not less than 1,140,000,000 micro-organisms. 
This, surely, should be bogie enough to scare careless individ- 
uals into a more vigorous use of the tooth brush. 

The volume before us is full of practical information and of 
sound advice. 

THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


In St. Dominic’s Country, C. M. Antony, edited, with preface by 
Rev. T. M. Schwertner, O.P., 8.T.L. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1912, pp. xxiv+316, $1.60 net. 

The world of to-day turns its eyes with sympathetic 
understanding to St. Francis of Assisi. The luxury of our 
time and the manifold abuses to which it leads invests the 
poverty and austerity of St. Francis with charm. But the 
work of St. Dominic, his contemporary, while not less impor- 
tant for Christendom is far less understood. With the decay 
of dogmatic Protestantism and the general prevalence of 
agnosticism and materialism, one could scarcely expect a sym- 
pathetic understanding of St. Dominic’s life-work, the stamp- 
ing out of the Albigensian heresy. There is in some respects 
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too much similarity between the heresies which St. Dominic 
undertook to root out and contemporary modes of thought 
and action to render it easy to secure a sympathetic under- 
standing of St. Dominic’s motives and actions. Nor is the 
difficulty wholly due to the current of modern thought and 
feeling outside the Church. Until an insight is gained into the 
causes that led to the rise and rapid spread of the dangerous 
heresies which devastated the fair provinces in the south of 
France it will not be possible to understand St. Dominic nor 
his work. 

The brief but able preface from the pen of Father Schwert- 
ner adds not a little to the value of the charming book before 
us. One can readily understand the horror with which a 
zealous son of the Church, who was fed on the pure teachings 
of Jesus Christ, would look upon the Catharists, whose history 
and main tenets are thus briefly stated by Father Schwertner: 
“The Catharist movement was supremely dangerous. It was 
utterly anti-Christian in its teaching. Guiraud has shown that 
its main tenets filtered into the Occident from the old pagan 
Orient by means of Manichaeism. It adopted some Christian 
practices the better to obtain a footing among the Christian 
peoples of Europe. It struck at the very foundations of society 
in so far as it advocated the rejection of marriage, and insisted 
on the duty of race suicide. The ‘endura’ opened a way of 
escape to such as might long have been useful members of 
society. If the medieval world was saved from this mighty 
cataclysm it was in great part due to St. Dominic, who with 
wisdom and foresight, and true knowledge of the needs of the 
hour, threw up the impregnable dykes of Catholic teaching and 
morality against the murky waters that rushed onward and 
downward. Others before him had essayed to stem the tide. 
But their defence was unavailing because they had failed to 
measure the strength of the force opposed to them.” The 
preface traces the causes that led the people to accept heresies 
which on their face were so repugnant to Catholic faith and 
morals, but it must not be supposed that the book is a contro- 
versial treatise. It is a charming descriptive narrative. It 
breathes the fragrance of the flowers and vines and is filled 
with the cool shade of the roadways over which the saint 
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traveled. The scope of the work will be best seen from the 
following paragraph taken from the author’s introductory 
note: 

“The book is not a life of St. Dominic—not even a connected 
history of the saint between 1205-1219, the period which he 
passed almost entirely in France. Still less, though several 
chapters deal with this much-discussed war, does it claim to be 
a history of the Albigensian Crusade. That history has still 
to be written. It is simply an attempt to describe St. Dom- 
inic’s country as it is to-day, for the benefit of those of his 
children who have not, and may never have, the opportunity of 
visiting it; and to stir in the hearts of others for whom such a 
pilgrimage is possible, a great desire to make it! With such 
descriptions history naturally links itself, and each town, each 
village is fragrant with memories of St. Dominic, many— 
though by no means all—of which are noted in their place.” 

THomMas Epwarp SHIELDS. 


The Last Century in Europe (1814-1910), C. E. M. Hawkes- 
worth, M.A., late scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford; As- 
sistant Master at Rugby School. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1912, pp. viii+526. 

It is, perhaps, too early to expect a dispassionate judgment 
of the period covered by this book, nevertheless, it will not be 
without its usefulness at least to the mature student who will 
be stimulated by its perusal to a search for confirmation or 
rejection of many of the views expressed. The author makes 
no pretense at first-hand information or thorough verification 
of much that is expressed. He says in his preface: “Many 
years ago, a friend, not specially nurtured on history, but 
carried away by a somewhat romantic account of the early 
struggles of modern Bulgaria, hazarded the suggestion, in my 
hearing, that the nineteenth century would provide in the 
future the most interesting and instructive period for his- 
torical study. The suggestion, which I have come to regard 
as a truism, appeared to me at the time to be highly para- 
doxical. My own studies had been for the most part historical, 
yet of the history of the nineteenth century I had obtained no 
more definite impression than that it constituted a flavorless 
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compost of legislation, constitution-making, party politics and 
the fortunes of ministries, vitiated by obvious prejudice, and 
only to be made palatable by scraps of gossip from the par- 
liamentary green-room and occasional references to continental 
warfare. * * * There was no one book providing a con- 
tinuous narrative of the development and mutual relations of 
all the European Powers which was not either too condensed 
and too impersonal to be interesting, or too guarded in its 
conclusions, too detailed in its information, and too allusive 
in its references to illuminate the darkness for a beginner. 
Any comprehensive view of the period could only be obtained 
from a library. It was not difficult to understand why the 
schoolmaster, the student, and the general reader had eschewed 
so uncharted a sea. It was, therefore, with the hope of pro- 
viding something of which I have myself felt the want, that I 
undertook my present task. My efforts have been strictly 
limited like the purpose I had in view and my own restricted 
opportunities. I have been dependent upon the labors of others 
to an extent which could only be represented adequately in a 
mass of references at the foot of every page, a form of acknowl- 
edgment impossible in a book of this size.” 
THomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


Major John Andre, an Historical Drama in Five Acts, P. Leo Haid, 
0.8.B., Director of the Senior Dramatic Association, St. 
Vincent’s College, Beatty, Pa. Belmont, N. C., 1913. 

This drama has been popular in our schools for many years. 
It has been reprinted again and again, but it has been out of 
print since the Baltimore fire. There is a growing realization 
of the value of dramatization in the educational process. The 
child gains a deeper insight and a keener interest in whatever 
he personifies. The stage setting and the costumes help to 
quicken the imagination and the audience stimulates the 
emotions. The net result is a lesson that sinks deep in the 
memory and easily assumes a place in the structure of the 
developing mind and heart. In Major John Andre the Right 

Reverend author teaches valuable lessons of religion, history, 

and patriotism. The play has done valuable service in many 

of our colleges, and it seems destined to have a still wider field 
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of usefulness in the future. We need many more plays con- 
structed on similar lines for use in our schools. 
THomas Epwarp SHIELDS. 


Both Sides of 100 Public Questions Briefly Debated, By E. D. Shur- 
ter and C. C. Taylor. New York, Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, 
1913, pp. xvii+260. 

Every educated man is by profession a public speaker. Peo- 
ple look up to him as to an authority. The success and use- 
fulness of his gifts depend to a large extent on his command of 
the art of simple and fluent oral expression. Whatever there- 
fore assists in the cultivation of this practical end of the 
educative process ought to receive great care and attention dur- 
ing the formative period of school life. Debating or the art of 
persuasion holds an important place in this essential task of 
the school and any direct aim at the improvement or advance- 
ment of this useful exercise, for the promoting expression 
deserves especial notice and recommendation. “Both Sides of 
100 Public Questions” is just such a contribution and will 
prove, as the authors announce in their preface, to be a useful 
“handbook for school and college debaters and for all those 
interested in literary and debating societies.” 

The main features of the volume are well stated in the 
preface, which, due to its conciseness and brevity, is exception- 
ally worth a perusal. The chief value of the volume, however, 
lies in this: that it is an additional factor, assisting the school 
in its endeavors to provide methods and opportunities for 
expression, which, as one noted educator tersely states, “crowns 
the work of education.” 

The subjects chosen are well adapted to the needs of our 
young men and will, because of this, add to the use of the 
work. The cover design is also worthy of note because of its 
neatness and suggestiveness. 

Leo L. McVay. 


Five Centuries of English Poetry, George O'Neill, S.J., M.A. 
Longmans, Green and Company, London, New York, i+ 
xvi+368 pp., $1.25 net. 

This volume is a unique and useful work, correctly conceived 
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and admirably executed. In this compendium of English 
Poetry, Father O’Neill has provided the student with sufficient 
source materials for further study and development. The 
copious philological and the short biographical notes add 
greatly to the utility of the work as a handbook for under- 
graduates. 

Leo L. McVay. 


The House and Table of God, a Book for His Children, Young 
and Old, the Rev. W. Roche, S.J. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1912, xii+149. 

“This little book is meant to help you in this long game of 
life [the game of seeking God] at an age especially when you 
begin to play it secretly, on your own account, alone with God 
in the solitude of your soul; when, for a moment, to entice you 
nearer, He hides Himself in a mystery of light; or when you, 
perchance, unhappily [for this is not the game] attempt to 
hide yourself from Him.” This closing paragraph from the 
author’s preface suggests the scope and character of the book. 
In it the author has presented, with an unction and simplicity 
that cannot fail to please the adult and will reach the heart of 
even young children, many of the great truths of the spiritual 
world. It does not aim at originality, but to the old, old sav- 
ing truths, the gifted author lends a new charm through his 
manner of presentation. 


The New Psalter and Its Use, the Rev. Edwin Burton, D.D., 
Vice-President and Professor of Liturgy at St. Edmund’s 
College, Old Hall, and the Rev. Edward Myers, M.A., 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology and Patrology at St. 
Edmund’s College, Old Hall. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1912, pp. xii+258, $1.20 net. 

“This book is meant for the practical use of two distinct 
groups of readers: for the use of those who are accustomed to 
the Roman Breviary and who wish to form a clear idea of the 
connection of the new legislation and the old Rubrics with 
which they are familiar, and also for the use of those who are 
beginning to say the Divine Office.” 
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Ulysse Chez Les Cyclopes, Octave Simone, edited, with Notes, Ex- 
ercises, and Vocabulary by T. H. Bertenshaw, B.A., 
B.Mus., Assistant Master in the City of London School. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1912, pp. 
62, 20c. 


Cursus Philosophiae Naturalis, De Inorganicis, de Vita Vegeta- 
tiva, de Vita Sensitiva, de Vita Intellectuali, de Composito 
Humano, de Mundo Universo. J. de la Vaissiere, S.J. 
2 Vols. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne, Editeur, 1912. 


A Child’s Rule of Life, Robert Hugh Benson. Drawn by Gabriel 
Pippet. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1912, 
pp. 25. 
The simple catchy rhymes and the illustrations can hardly 
fail to interest little children. 


The Princess and the Goblin, Simplified by Elizabeth Lewis with 
six full-page illustrations in color by Maria L. Kirk. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1913. 

The story is simplified from George Macdonald’s Stories for 
Little Folks. 
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